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REVIEWS 


The Private Correspondence of David Gar- 
rick with the most celebrated Persons of 
his time ; now first published from the ori- 
ginals, and illustrated with Notes: and a 
new Biographical Memoir of Garrick. 2 
vols. 4to. Vol. I. London, 1831. Colburn 
& Bentley. 


Aw early copy of the first volume of this in- 
teresting work has been kindly sent to us, 
but too late to do it critical justice. It con- 
tains no less than 800 letters—the two volumes 
together consist of upwards of two thou- 
sand !—from all the eminent men of the time 
in which Garrick lived—from Lords Lyttle- 
ton, Camden, Chatham, Johnson, Hume, 
Murphy, Warburton, Burke, Junius, Wilkes, 
Mrs. Montagu, Dr. Franklin, Sir Joshua, 
Gainsborough, and fifty others. The whole 
is introduced by a very copious biographical 
notice ; dnd a fine portrait of Garrick is pre- 
fixed to this volume. 

Among the most delightful of his corre- 
spondents, was Mrs. Cibber, and we shall 
make our first extract from her letters :— 


Mrs. Cibber to Mr. Garrick. 
“ Craven-street, Oct. 24th, 1745. 

“Sir,—I thank you for your long letter, which 
I did not receive till late last night. I am sorry 
to find you do not propose coming to town, 
because nothing farther can be done in the affair 
I mentioned to you without your being here. 
The Rebellion is so far from being a disadvan- 
tage to the playhouse, that, I assure you, it 
brings them very good houses; and the masters 
receive so much profit from the Non-juror, that 
I wish it does not give them a respect for the 
name the rest of their lives. I am partly of 
your opinion, that the masters would refuse our 
proposal : the thing came into my head as I was 
writing to you, so I mentioned it without farther 
reflection ; but upon second thoughts I think 
I have found a much better scheme. There will 
be no Operas this year; so if you, Mr. Quin, 
and I, agree to play without any salary, and pick 
up some of the best actors and actresses that are 
disengaged, at what salary you both think proper, 
I make no doubt we shall get a licence to play 
there for fifty, sixty, or any number of nights 
you agree upon. Mr. Heidegger shall pay 
scenes, &c. and pay those that receive wages ; 
and deliver the overplus to some proper person 
to enlist men to serve in any of the regiments of 
Guards, at five pounds per man;—this is the 
service St. Martin’s Parish puts the money to 
that they collect,—and I mention it, because it 
is thought the most serviceable to the Govern- 
ment, of any scheme yet proposed. Should we 
not get a licence, I don’t think you will have 
reason to grudge your coming to town, were it 
only to attempt it. If we succeed, which I have 
very little doubt of, I desire nothing better than 
us three playing at the head of any company of 
actors we can get together. I believe we shall 
convince the whole town that we have not been 
unreasonable in the salaries we have demanded. 


“I did not know of Mr. Quin’s being in Eng- 





land till since I came to town, I hear he is in 
the country, and refuses to engage yet awhile. 
I have not seen him, and shall say nothing of 
this affair to him, or any creature living, till I 
have your answer, which I desire you will send 
by the return of the post, and let it be positive 
one way or other: if you agree to it, I beg you 
will come to town directly. I must beseech you 
not to think of not making Mr. Quin the offer; 
the friendship I have received from him, makes 
it impossible for me to act in such a manner, 
and though I apprehend his esteem for me is 
greatly lessened, yet as I am conscious I have 
never done anything he ought to take ill, I shall 
always behave with the same friendship towards 
him that I ever did. 

“Tt may: perhaps, have been unnecessary to 
have said what I have done about Mr. Quin, 
but I was not sure But you might imagine there 
would be some difficulties about parts, and that 
might make an objection; but I think for so 
short a time as we propose our playing, that 
affair may be easily settled when we meet. 

“ Your assurances of friendship are very 
agreeable to me; you may depend upon my 
never forgetting it knowingly. I think we do 
our duty in attempting this thing: if it succeeds, 
we shall gain great credit; and as far as merit 
in the intention will go, I desire it may*be equal. 
I am pleased that I have an opportygity of con- 
vincing you that I have a confidence in you; 
for I own, to tell you plainly, I think you might 
turn this to your own advantage with the ma- 
nager, and that, to break this scheme, he will* 
give you any terms you will demand. 

“1 have wrote so much about this thing, that 
I have not time to say any more but that your 
wife is weli, and in town, and sends her love to 
you. 

“T am your most affectionate mother, 
S. C1pBER.” 


Other light-hearted pleasant letters follow 

immediately after :— 
Mrs. Cibber to Mr. Garrick. 
“ November 9, 1745. 

“ Sir,—I had a thousand pretty things to say 
to you, but you go to Ireland without seeing me, 
and to stop my mouth from complaining, you 
artfully tell me I am one of the number you 
don’t care to take leave of. And I tell you I 
am not to be flammed in that manner. 

“ You assure me also you want sadly to make 
love to me; and I assure you, very seriously, I 
will never engage upon the same theatre again 
with you, without you make more love to me 
than you did last year. I am ashamed that the 
audience should see me break the least rule of 
decency (even upon the stage) for the wretched 
lovers [ had last winter. I desire you always 
- be my lover upon the stage, and my friend off 
of it. 

“T have given over all thoughts of playing this 
season ; nor is it in the power of Mr. Lacy, with 
all his eloquence, to enlist me in his ragged re- 
giment. I should be very glad to command a 
body of regular troops, but I have no ambition 
to head the Drury-lane militia. What I wanted 
to speak to you about was, a letter sent me a 
fortnight ago. The purport of it was, suppos- 
ing the remainder of the patent was to be sold, 





would you and Mr. Garrick buy it, provided you 
could get a promise of its being renewed for ten 
or twenty years? As I was desired to keep this 
a strict secret, I did not care to trust it in a letter, 
but your going to Ireland obliges me to it. After 
this, it is needless to beg you not to mention it 
toany body; but let me know what you think of 
it, because I must return an answer. 

“ T have no theatrical news to tell you, but 
that they have revived the tragedy of ‘ Lady 
Jane Grey’ at Drury-lane ; and that Macklin has 
wrote a play, which I hear is shortly to make its 
appearance. T[accept the pleasure of your pro- 
mise of writing to me when you are in Ireland; 
and am, Sir, most sincerely, 

“Your friend and very humble servant, 
“S. Crpper.” 

“T have no commands, but my best compli- 
ments to every body that is so kind to inquire 
after me.” 


Mrs. Cibber to Mr. Garrick. 
Feb, 26, 1745-6, 

“ Sir,—That I may be sure not to omit put- 
ting the date to this letter, you see I begin with 
it; but I think it was not altogether so judicious 
in you to remind me that I forgot it in my last; 
why would you not wait and see if the next 
would be a billet-doux? You must have given 
me the hint by way of prevention, so I have 
now laid aside. all thoughts of writing in that 
style. 

“ T despise your vanity, when you imagine my 
danger was as great from Mrs. Copin, as yours 
from Perkin Warbeck: my rival met with dis- 
grace the first night of her appearance; and my 
not naming her when I writ tu you about Perkin, 
was a piece of generosity scarcely to be met with 
in the female sex, for my rival was then dismiss- 
ed the house. I think you are now silenced on 
this subject. 

“ My love to Ireland is as great as yours can 
be, and I always think with respect and grati- 
tude of the favours I received there. 

“ As I have quite left off wine, I can only 
drink Lord Blessington and Doctor Barry in 
small beer, but to make amends, I remember 
them the oftener: I assure you I take large 
draughts, and that you may not despise the liquor, 
please to remember that Shakspeare has made 
one of his greatest heroes to repine after that 
poor creature, as he calls it. I tell people 
here that I shall go to Ireland next year, but be- 
tween friends I cannot muster up courage enough 
even to think of crossing the sea, so that if there 
is not a thorough revolution of affairs here, L 
shall be an idle person again next season. I 
am glad to find you continue resolute against 
engaging with them; another season must shut 
up the house, if the job is not already done; and 
giving them a lift after the unhandsome usage we 
have met with, would, I think, be a mean, as 
well as an impolitic thing. ‘There has been no 
office these three weeks at Drury-lane, but I 
imagine the Manager pays what he calls his 
principal actors, but the others make a virtue of 
necessity, and wait his leisure. 

“I suppose you will hear of my refusing get~ 
ting five handred pounds for playing the ‘ Beg- 
gar’s Opera’ twelve times. . It is.too tedious to 
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relate ina letter, but I’l! tell you the whole affair 
when I see you. 
“T am most sincerely, Sir, 
“Your friend and very humble servant, 
“S. CIBBER.” 


The following is from the excellent Mr. 
Walmesley, the early friend of Dr. Johnson 
—the reference to the Doctor is exceedingly 
interesting. It is believed to have been about 
this time that Johnson associated much with 
Savage. The regrets may be for the loose 
society he then kept—but nothing, here or 
elsewhere said, that we have ever met with, 
explains how the Jacobite Doctor passed his 
time in this and the preceding momentous 
year. 

Gilbert Walmesley to Mr. Garrick. 
«“ Bath, Nov. 3, 1746. 

“ Dear Davy,—We got well to this place more 
than a month since. But I have not yet begun 
to drink the waters, as knowing they are sure 
to give me a fit of the gout; though, I believe, 
I shall venture to do it soon. We propose stay- 
ing here the whole winter, so that I have time 
enough before me. I thank you for your letter 
from Cheltenham : it entertained us very agree- 
ably. I see by the prints you are engaged with 
Mr. Rich. I hope you will take care not to hurt 
your health, by playing more than you can well 
bear ; for that would be the worst husbandry in 
the world. I should be [miserable] hete, but 
for the coffee-house and a good bookseller’s 
shop. The public rooms I go to—but he that 
does not play, is a very insignificant person here ; 
and, therefore, I look over the best whist-players, 
in order to learn the game, that I may, at least, 
be able now and then to make one with the 
ladies ; for farther than that I never shall pre- 
tend to go. But I must not forget to tell you 
what Lord Chesterfield says of you. He says 
you are not only the best tragedian now in the 
world, but the best, he believes, that ever was 
in the world; but he does not like your comedy, 
and particularly objects to your playing Bayes, 
which he says is a serious, solemn character, 
&c., and that you mistake it. He spoke much 
in praise of Barry’s handsome figure, but made 
a joke of his rivalling or hurting you. When I 
hoped his Lordship would give you his protec- 
tion, his answer was, you wanted no protection: 
what led me to say so, was his expressing him- 
self as if he intended doing all the good offices 
in his power for Barry. But, in fine, his Lord- 
ship concluded, Barry was so very handsome he 
could not continue long upon the stage, but that 
some widow or other would take him off soon. 
This was at the Coffee-house, and the only time 
I ever saw Lord Chesterfield there. I was sitting 
and talking with his brother, Mr. Stanhope, 
when my Lord came in. I wanted to have had 
more discourse with his Lordship upon the sub- 
ject, but never had another opportunity. After 
we saw you in your return from Ireland, I had 
the gout in my right hand for two or three 
months, which quite disabled me from writing : 
and now it is with some pain I do it. 

“When you see Mr. Johnson, pray [give] my 
compliments, and tell him I esteem him as a 
great genius—quite lost both to himself and the 
world. 

“You know, a line or two now and then, dear 
Davy, carelessly wrote, as this is, will be the 
most agreeable present in the world, to 

“ Your old affectionate friend and humble 
servant, 
“Grip. WALMESLEY.” 


A passage we shall now quote from a letter 
of Mrs. Cibber’s, breathes the very refinement 
of delicacy—but indeed, all she writes is in 
the same fine spirit :— 

“T know you reckon yourself a very politic 
prince with your journey to Ireland; and I 





think the great Garrick never acted so simply 
since I had the honour of knowing him. You 
are out of the way at the very time that the fate 
of the stage is depending; nor would you let me 
see you before you went, though I wanted to 
ask you many questions of great consequence 
to us both. An answer in writing to them would 
be of no service, for I must know your real sen- 
timents about them, which I shall never desire 
but by word of mouth. It would be very im- 
prudent in you, to give any answer in writing 
that I could hurt you by, was I to betray it; and 
in time you may know me well enough to be as- 
sured that such a trust would be painful to me 
from any person that was not well enough ac- 
quainted to be convinced that nothing could 
ever make me reveal it. Therefore these ques- 
tions must remain in suspense till I see you; 
and pray let me know how soon that may be ex- 
pected.” 

So again :— 

“Mr. Draper called upon me a day or two 
before I had your letter, and told me you pro- 
posed Mr. Quin should be one of the triumvirate ; 
that you were studying parts in a different cast, 
and that you were willing to make everything 
easy to him. This has given me great pleasure ; 
it was about him that I wanted to ask you all 
those questions : I thought it not fair to propose 
them in writing: I did not know whether you 
would give up any of your parts, and if it was 
likely you could live in friendship, playing them 
alternately. He is an honest, worthy man, and 
besides being a great actor, he is a very useful 
one, and will make the under actors mind their 
business. I have not set eyes of him since he 
came to England, and was I to see him, I should 
not mention this affair to him. If you continue 
in the same resolution, I desire it may come 
from you; it may be a means of a friendship 
between you, which is necessary in such an 
undertaking.” 

The following is a strange letter from so 
eminent a man as Dr. Arne :— 

Dr. T. A. Arne to Mr. Garrick. 
« Nov. 10th, 1762. 

“Sir,—The occasion of my troubling you 
with this arises from a wicked report made by 
some busy Argus, who having an hundred eyes, 
and but one of them honest, had ninety-nine 
too many. 

“Mrs. Cibber not a little amazed me, when 
she told me I was charged by you with hissing 
Master Norris, or, at least, with holding my 
head down, in an odd position, whenever he was 
hissed. 

“Sir, I cannot remember whether my head 
was up or down, or inclining to one side or 
the other, but take upon me positively to swear, 
that I never was so mean a rascal as to hiss the 
greatest enemy I ever had in the world, much 
less a young lad who never offended me; who, 
I then thought, as I now think, deserved the 
kindest treatment imaginable; being surprised, 
as well as shocked, to hear and see the best 
singer in your company, (except Mr. Vernon,) 
though with some material defects, treated in 
so base and undeserved a manner. 

“T was so far from inclining to any such un- 
becoming behaviour that I was the only advo- 
cate he had, and kept all quiet about me, except 
a young boy of an officer, who said he did not 
care for the lad’s understanding music—that he 
squalled, and (by God!) he would hiss him. 

“IT would not have gone to the performance, 
for fear of some scandal from these observing 
Pickthanks, had I not a friendship for Mr. 
Stevens, the lawyer, and an intention to serve 
the lad; and was so unhappy, when I came 
home, that I could not eat my supper on his 
account, 

“Whoever told you that I showed any signs 
of disapprobation is a busy lying scoundrel, 





which I am ready to assert to his face, and an- 
swer the consequence. 

“Yet, though neither I, nor my small abili- 
ties in my profession, nor those of any person 
belonging to me, or in my interest, have ever 
received the smile of your favour, but, on the 
contrary, have been greatly overlooked and dis- 
couraged upon my account, I have never failed 
in my respect to you, and still continue (in spite 
of ill-treatment) an admirer of your extraor- 
dinary talents, and, 

Sir, your real humble servant, 
Tuomas AUGUSTINE ARNE.” 


We have a full criticism on Garrick’s act- 
ing Lear, in a letter addressed to him by the 
celebrated Dr. Fordyce :— 


Dr. Fordyce to Mr. Garrick. 
« May 13th, 1763. 

“ Dr. Fordyce presents his best compliments 
to Mr. Garrick, and begs to be indulged in the 
pleasure of telling that gentleman some part of 
what he felt the other night at Drury Lane. It 
is impossible to tell him all. 

“ He has seen Mr. Garrick in his other cha- 
racters with delight always, and with admiration 
as often as the author will let him. Butin King 
Lear he saw him with rapture and astonishment. 
He could wish, he could imagine, nothing 
higher. It was Nature herself, wrought into a 
vast variety of the strongest, the tenderest, and 
the most terrible emotions, that ever agitated 
the breast of a father and of a monarch. 

“In my opinion, Sir, those who have not seen 
you in that wonderful part, are still strangers to 
the extent of your powers. They have not yet 
seen Mr. Garrick. It seems to me the character, 
of all others, that gives the noblest scope to the 
career and the diversity of his genius. And I 
am much mistaken if, in the representation, he 
does not feel his soul expand with a freedom and 
fulness of satisfaction, beyond what he expe- 
riences in any other part. 

“Such violent starts of amazement, of horror, 
of indignation, of paternal rage, excited by filial 
ingratitude the most prodigious; such a percep- 
tible, yet rapid gradation, from these dreadful 
feelings to the deepest frenzy; such a striking 
correspondence between the tempest in his mind, 
and that of the surrounding elements. In the 
very whirlwind of passion and of madness, such 
an exact attention to propriety, that it is still 
the passion and the madness of a king. Those 
exquisite touches of self-reproach for a most 
foolish and ill-requited fondness to two worth- 
less daughters, and for the greatest injustice and 
cruelty to one transcendently excellent. Those 
resistless complaints of aged and royal wretch- 
edness, with all the mingled workings of a warm 
and hasty, but well-meaning and generous soul, 
justrecovering from the convulsion ofits faculties, 
through the pious care of a worthy, but injured 
child and follower ; till at length the parent, the 
sovereign, and the friend, shine out in the mildest 
majesty of fervent virtue, like the sun after a 
fearful storm, breaking forth delightfully in all 
the soft splendour of asummer evening. These, 
Sir, are some of the great circumstances which 
soeminently distinguished your action two nights 
ago. They possessed by turns all your frame, 
and appeared successively in every word, and 
yet more in every gesture, but most of all in 
every look and feature; presenting, I verily 
think, such a picture as the world never saw 
anywhere else; yet such a one as all the world 
must acknowledge perfectly true, interesting, 
and unaffected. A very crowded audience gave 
the plainest proofs that they found it so. Even 
a French lady, if I mistook not the person, who 
has been used to all the polite frigidity of the 
French drama, was moved and melted in the 
most sensible manner. As to myself, I suppose 
that I was affected in the same way with every- 
body else. But what struck me most, and will 
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ever strike me on reflection, was the sustaining 
with full power to the last, a character marked 
with the most diversified and vehement sensa- 
tions, without ever departing once, so far as I 
could perceive, even in the quickest transitions 
and the fiercest paroxysms, from the simplicity of 
nature, the grace of attitude, or the beauty of 
expression. What I alone regretted, was the 
blending of modern tragedy with the inimitable 
composition of your immortal Shakspeare. It 
was some comfort, however, that you had no 
share in the whining scene. 

“T hope, Sir, you will forgive this freedom of 
praise, prompted as it is by pure esteem for the 
man whom forming Nature, without the least 
assistance from example, has placed so high in 
his profession. I have said so much, not be- 
cause I imagine that my single approbation can 
be of any consequence to Mr. Garrick, amidst 
the approbation of the public; but merely to 
relieve myself in some measure from a load of 
sensibility with which King Lear has quite over- 
whelmed me. 

“Tam, Sir, 
“ Your most obedient servant, 
“J. ForDYCcE.” 


Here we have Garrick’s “‘ Advice to the 

Players,” in a letter to Mr. Powell :— 
“ Paris, Dec. 12th, 1764. 

* Dear Sir,—Though I have neglected to an- 
swer your obliging letter, I am sure your good- 
nature readily excused me, when you heard how 
unfit I have lately been to pay my debt of 
friendship in that way: the writing a letter has, 
till within this fortnight, been a labour to me, 
and which I should have undergone with plea- 
sure, could I have been of the least service to 
you. The news of your great success gave me 
a most sensible pleasure,—the continuance of 
that success will be in your own power; and if 
you will give an older soldier leave to hinta 
little advice to you, I will answer for its being 
sincere at least, which, from a brother actor, is 
no small merit. The gratitude you have ex- 
pressed for what little service 1 did you the 
summer before your appearance upon the stage, 
has attached me to you, as a man who shall 
always have my best wishes for his welfare, and 
my best endeavours to promote it. I have not 
always met with gratitude ina playhouse. You 
have acted a greater variety of characters than 
I could expect in the first winter, and I have 
some fears that your good-nature to your bro- 
ther actors (which is commendable when it is 
not injurious) drove you into parts too preci- 
pitately; however, you succeeded, and it is happy 
that you had the whole summer to correct the 
errors of haste, which the public wiil ever ex- 
cuse in a young performer, on account of his 
beauties; but now is the time to make sure of 
your ground in every step youtake. You must, 
therefore, give to study, and an accurate con- 
sideration of your characters, those hours which 
young men too generally give to their friends 
and flatterers. The common excuse is, ‘ they 
frequent clubs for the sake of their benefit ;’ 
but nothing can be more absurd or contempti- 
ble,—your benefits will only increase with your 
fame, and should that ever sink by your idle- 
ness, those friends who have made you idle, 
will be the first to forsake you. When the pub- 
lic has marked you for a favourite, (and their 
favour must be purchased with sweat and labour, ) 
you may choose what company you please, and 
none but the best can be of service to you. 

“The famous Baron of France used to say, 
that an actor should be ‘nursed in the lap of 
Queens ;’ by which he meant that the best ac- 
complishments were necessary to form a great 
actor. Study hard, my friend, for seven years, 
and you may play the rest of your life. I would 
advise you to read at your leisure other books 
besides plays in which you are concerned. Our 








friend Colman will direct you in these matters, 
and as he loves, and is a good judge of acting, 
consult him as often as you can upon your thea- 
trical affairs. But, above all, never let your 
Shakspeare be out of your hands, or your pocket; 
keep him about you asa charm; the more you 
read him the more you will like him, and the 
better you will act him. One thing more, and 
then I will finish my preaching: guard against 
the splitting the ears of the groundlings, who are 
capable of nothing but dumb show and noise—do 
not sacrifice your taste and feelings to the ap- 
plause of the multitude ; a true genius will con- 
vert an audience to his manner, rather than be 
converted by them to what is false and unna- 
tural :—be not too tame neither. I shall leave the 
rest to the friendship of Colman and your own 
genius.” 

We must now close our very hasty notice 
until next week, when we hope to do the 
work more justice than time has permitted 
us on this occasion. 





Tue Famiry Lisrary.—No. XXIII. 


A Family Tour through South Holland ; up 
the Rhine ; and across the Netherlands, to 
Ostend. London, 1831. Murray. 


Tuts is not exactly the work we had calcu- 
lated on. Jt is what it professes to be, and 
that is good ground of surprise in a modern 
volume. The tour, it appears, was really a 
family one. The party consisted of six per- 
sons, with a male servant—they visited the 
fine towns of Holland—Leyden, Rotterdam, 
and Amsterdam;—they ascended the “arrowy 
Rhine” to Mayence—went to Frankfort—re- 
turned to Cologne—and to London through 
Liege, along the beautiful banks of the Meuse, 
by Namur, Waterloo, Brussels, and Ostend. 
It occupied exactly twenty-cight days. The 
party travelled much at their ease—put up 
at the best hotels—and, on landing from the 
steam-boat at the Tower, they had expended 
exactly one hundred and thirty-eight pounds. 
These, under ordinary circumstances, would 
be very unimportant particulars—but we 
think it not improbable, that this route will 
shortly become as common a summer ex- 
cursion, as a month at Brighton; and cer- 


| tainly it is somewhat more pleasant, and 


quite as cheap. If the political relations of 
Holland and Belgium should at the present 
moment offer some obstruction to the travel- 
ler, he may spend with equal satisfaction 
more time in the latter country, and save his 
money. The cities in Holland are certainly 
very fine, full of picturesque, quaint, odd, ugly, 
interesting architecture—full of fine pictures 
and curious sights—but they are dear. It is 
dear living and dear travelling in Holland. 
We say this in the way of consolation to our 
readers; and we argue the question as we 
should were we of a family party, and just 
turned back at the barriers beyond Antwerp; 
where, it appears, our present companions 
first landed. 

The work opens pleasantly, and, to a pro- 
verb, the first blow is half the battle. We 
are favoured, even on the voyage, with some 
modest philosophizing, and that is better than 
the customary sea-sickness of others—and 
the ascent of the Scheldt is really graphic :-— 

“The dykes, and their supporting embank- 
ments, are seen in great perfection along the 
shores of South Beveland, the island next to 
Walcheren, and one of the most beautiful and 
fertile territories of Holland; that is to say, 
beautiful for its cultivation and its fertility in 





all kinds of grain, madder, pulse, hemp, rape, 
and flax; in its abundance of orchards of apples, 
pears, cherries, and plums; in the number of 
its villages, situated in the midst of trees, but, 
to the navigator of the river, known only to 
exist from the frequent spires of churches that 
are seen to rise in every direction out of the 
woods. Even in those villages that are close 
to the banks, seldom is any part of the houses 
visible, except the chimneys and the tiled roofs; 
but a church-spire in the midst of trees, and a 
windmill erected on the bank or some artificial 
mount, the better to catch the breeze, are sure 
indications of the co-existence of a little hamlet 
with those conspicuous objects.” p. 6-7. 

This is a very pretty Dutch picture—it re- 
minds us of one in Lord Grosvenor’s gallery, 
by Vanderbigbreech, or some gentleman with 
a like name—if we had not heard the locality 
named, we should have believed it to have 
been descriptive of some of those delicious 
land-bays that are met with on the Rhine, 
and we should have wondered why the writer 
omitted the blue encircling mountains. Dykes 
to be sure, is an ugly word to play whiffler to 
so pleasant a paragraph; but the whole de- 
scription shows the mastery of language, and 
the mystic power of words. ‘The scene is 
fairly and honestly described—but our re- 
collection of it is of a weary expanse of damp 
green blanket—green trees, green grass, (and 
the reader may shuffle and transpose the 
words at pleasure,) that reminded us of 
nothing but ague, rheumatism, catarrh, 
damp feet, and fleecy hosiery. But the people, 
it appears, there linger out their lives to a 
weary old age—it may be so—we had rather 
“die as becomes a Koman,” which, accord- 
ing to Dr. Johnson and the Statistical Tables, 
is some twenty years earlier than a South 
Bevelander. 

The writer of this tour is a very sensible 
and well-informed man, and his book is plea- 
sant reading, and not a bad guide. But he 
has no facility in catching and embodying 
the distinctive features of cities—he goes 
orderly over themand very admirably—nose, 
eyes, mouth, are all correct, but he does not 
combine them into a likeness. Cities have 
as characteristic and distinctive features as 
men. For instance, on landing, as our tra- 
vellers did, at Antwerp, they must have felt 
not only that they had entered another 
country, but another age of the world—every 
thing speaks of the foregone. The lower 
windows of many of the noblest houses are 
yet barred with strong iron gratings, as if 
tumult and riot, accompanied with political 
partizanship, were yet necessary to be guarded 
against. You are reminded everywhere, 
not of the palaces of princes, but of princely 
merchants, “ledger-men,”’ whose “ ventures” 
brought home wealth from all quarters of 
the globe. There is a pomp and circum- 
stance about everything, that recalls those 
times when its merchants had their coffers 
of gold, their heaped-up piles of rich silks, 
—when they were obliged to hoard their 
accumulated wealth in “ ropes of pearls,” 

Bags of fiery opals, sapphires, amethysts— 

Infinite riches in a little space— 
when individuals, as the present writer men- 
tions, could throw into the fire bonds for two 
millions of ducats when their kingly debtor 
condescended to dine with them. Everything 
about Antwerp recalls those ages; and, as the 
people are accustomed to be much in the 
open air, sitting in parties of half a dozen 
before their doors in the open streets, there 
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is always, towards evening, a great deal of 
noise and confusion; and, what with the 
seeming wealth and the seeming riot, every 
unusual occurrence suggests a night-brawl : 
you expect to hear the town bell sum- 
moning the burghers, and to see the city 
assembling its wisdom in council: while 
men in suits of velvet, stiff with its own 
richness, as suits of armour, are heading 
the brown bills of the city guard. All the 
cities of the Netherlands have something of 
this character; but only at Antwerp is the 
illusion perfect. Bruges is full of religious 
suggestions, and runs back to convents and 
cloisters, nuns and friars, “ black, white, and 
grey, with all their trumpery ;” you expect 
to be impaled, or suffer “blessed martyr- 
dom,” for spitting in a puddle which turns 
out to be a holy-water font. Ghent is less 
uniform in its appearance—everywhere there 
is some reality of yesterday that breaks in 
upon the imagination ; but at Antwerp, un- 
less you seek for it, there is not a house, a 
street, or a stone that is not mellowed down 
with past centuries, or does not recall the 
age when its citizens rivalled princes in the 
splendour of their habitations and feasting, 
and exceeded them in wealth. 

But all this, though abundantly satisfac- 
tory to ourselves, as recalling pleasant times, 
is rather beside the question: it is our busi- 
ness to review a tour, and not to write one, 
to give examples of how the writer treats his 
subject, and not how we should have treated 
it. With a consciousness of this, we had 
marked several passages for extract, but the 
sudden arrival of the Garrick Letters compels 
us to defer them until next week. 





The Club-book: being original Tales, §c.; by 
various Authors. Edited by the Author 
of ‘The Dominie’s Legacy.’ 3 vols. 8vo. 

[Second Notice.] 

In our former early and exclusive notice of 

these pleasant volumes, we promised to make 

some further selections from them, and ‘ The 

Fatal Whisper,’ by Mr. Galt, a clever, well- 

told tale, abounding in natural incident, shall 

be the first. 

A transport, on board of which is an En- 
glish officer, on his return from the Egyptian 
expedition, puts into Malta for repairs. The 
officers and others of the garrison dine toge- 
ther; and one of the party, a traveller just 
arrived from England, incidentally mentions 
that he left there in consequence of an in- 
trigue,which had been discovered by the land- 
lady of an inn on the Bath road ; and, though 
he had bought her silence, he thought it 
better to retreat for a few months. On the 
officer’s return to his lodgings he found letters 
from his wife and a bundle of newspapers. 
His wife had been for some time unwell, and 
advised to try the Bath waters; but it had 
happened that his mother was taken danger- 
ously ill, and the wife was obliged to return 
hastily to London, when, after waiting some 
time, she was advised again to return to 
Bath. 

“As the letter was written with her wonted 
tenderness and spirit, I could not but admire 
the ardour of that filial affection, which was so 
like the earnestness of her love for myself; but 
when I was about to take up one of the news- 
papers—it strangely, suddenly, and fearfully 
flashed across my mind, that there was some- 
thing extraordinary in that journey. In a word, 
I was wounded with a pang of jealousy, and 





shook for a time like the aspen. And yet my 
heart acknowledged that never was a woman 
more simple in all her ways than Maria—more 
pure in heart and spirit—more enthusiastic in 
her affections. * * * 

“ IT soon after again grew more rational, and 
calmly opened the paper. 

“ For some time nothing interesting attracted 
my notice, but among the gossiping paragraphs 
I discovered two lines evidently inserted by au- 
thority, for there was a tint of satire in them 
praising the filial devotion of the lady of a gal- 
lant officer then with the army in Egypt, and 
how, though herself an invalid, she had made a 
journey to London to comfort his aged mother, 
who was less in need of consolation than herself. 

“ This sentence was as a shower of bullets in 
my bosom. The paroxysm of jealousy returned, 
barbed with a hateful possibility. But I may 
spare you and myself the description of an agony 
which language can never express. That too, 
however, atter a time, also subsided. I again 
had recourse to another number of the news- 
paper, and in it there was a dignified answer to 
the slander implied in the wording and markings 
of the paragraph that had so disturbed me. 

** But it failed to soothe, for the gentleman 
had described the craft of his paramour. 

“This made my case worse—no adequate 
idea can be given of my thoughts that night. 
I retired to my own chamber—I wept, I vowed 
the hoarsest revenge. But what could I do— 
what proof had I to charge my rival with having 
dishonoured my family ? Him I could not even 
address. The night was spent in a whirlwind, 
and I could bring myself to no determination.” 


The next morning the officer breathed all 
his dreadful suspicions into the ear of a friend, 
a Father Anselmo; and soon after there is 
a fine and natural scene between that old 
man and the stranger, who comes acciden- 
tally to see the works of art that adorn the 
altars and walls of the convent. Even Father 
Anselmo is obliged to admit that there is 
strong grounds for suspicion. We shall now 
allow the narrator to tell his own fearful 
story :— 

“ Two days after, I left my fellow passengers, 
and returned to England by the same packet 
that had brought out the destroyer of my peace. 
Immediately on my arrival at Falmouth, I set off 
for the inn where the iniquity had taken place. 

“ Having been then for several years absent 
from England, I affected a curiosity respecting 
the domestic occurrences of the kingdom which 
was not felt, and perceiving that there was no 
bustle in the house, on pretence of conversing 
with the landlady on these topics, I begged her 
to make tea for me. In the course of her doing 
so, my conversation was wild and desultory, and 
several times I observed her suddenly gaze at 
me. Gradually I brought the various subjects 
I had affected to speak of to a point, and then I 
earnestly told her, and with considerable emo- 
tion, that I had some cause for jealousy, and 
that she must excuse the distraction of mind 
with which she saw me agitated. 

“‘ Having thus interested her feclings, I then 
turned the conversation with all my ingenuity 
on the time, and finally the place of guilt, re- 
lating several circumstances which the stranger, 
Sir Mandeville Webster, had mentioned con- 
cerning the discovery, and in which she had 
borne a part, even to the sum by which he had 
purchased her silence. Her emotion increasing 
to amazement and alarm, convinced me that he 
had told no untrue tale, but still she only 
affected to grieve in sympathy for my distress. 
I was, however, satisfied with the testimony of 
my witness, and as to have offered her money 
for a more cicumstantial disclosure would have 
been improper, I abruptly quitted her and pro- 
ceeded directly to London. The expiring em- 





bers of affection for Maria prevented me from 
disclosing my name, feebly hoping that some 
explicable mistake might possibly yet be dis- 
covered. 

“ My reception by Maria was with all the 
flutter and fondness of pure and fervent affec- 
tion. Oh, Heavens! but her blandishments were 
as the foldings of a serpent—my anguish more 
dreadful than the agonies of Laocoon!—but I 
stifled my disgust. She spoke of her children 
with the admiration of a mother. She brought 
them to me with delight, but I discerned that she 
once or twice looked at me with a strange spe- 
culation in her eyes. In all, save in those disas- 
trous glances, she was what she had ever been, 
but my heart, though not altogether alienated, 
was perplexed, and its throbs were as the sting- 
ings of scorpions. 

“ Craft and cunning were never so perfectly 
performed as on that fatal morning. It was im- 
possible to look upon her with suspicion. In- 
nocence was in all her gestures ; but once I saw 
her hastily turn her head to conceal a sudden 
gush of tears. After this, could I doubt? I flung 
my love to the winds. 

“ A brief embarrassed pause took place for a 
moment; without saying a word, I ordered the 
nursery-maid to convey the children to their 
grandmother, and then sternly remained in 
silence till they were gone. Maria sat pale and 
amazed ; she asked no question—perhaps was 
unable. She saw the children depart without 
emotion and without caress. Never was detected 
guilt so visibly confounded. 

“When the carriage with the children and 
the servant had left the house, I then said, with 
a stern voice, but my heart wept blood from 
every pore, ‘ Madam, answer me a few questions.’ 

“‘ She made no reply, but I continued— 

“When did you become acquainted with Sir 
Mandeville Webster ?’ 

“She made no reply. 

“¢ Was it in your journey between Bath and 
London ?’ 

“She made no reply. 

“ Answer me, unhappy woman; I would, for 
your own sake, spare you from the tongues of 
the world,—answer me !’—and in saying these 
words, I rose; she, at the same time, also started 
up, and extending her arms in frenzy, burst into 
a wild, demoniac fit of mirthless laughter, so 
shrill, so hideous, so unlike all human sound, 
that I shudder with horror as I think of it. Then 
suddenly pausing, she looked solemnly at me for 
a moment, and dropped senseless on the floor. 

“Humanity, and some feeling of withered 
tenderness would not allow me to leave her till 
her maid, with the assistance of the other women, 
had recalled her senses. But as soon as I ob- 
served the dawn of returning reason, I left the 
house, and proceeded to her father’s, where I 
found his lordship at home, in his library alone. 
I hastened into his presence, but as I entered 
the room, my feelings overcame me, and I threw 
myself on his shoulder, unable to speak.” 


The father himself is staggered by the cir- 
cumstances now told him. He determines 
to visit his daughter, but it appears she left 
her home immediately on the departure of 
her husband. It is then resolved that the 
husband and father shall proceed together 
to the inn, and investigate the truth of the 
charges by the most searching inquiry. 

They reach there early in the evening, 
and “in passing to a parlour, we met Maria!— 
I had before this received proof enough, but the 
sight of her there crowned the evidence--Why 
had she come to that house? I had not men- 
tioned anything to her of my having been there. 
By what miraculous accident had she come, and 
for what other purpose than to deal with the 
bribed landlady? rushed in frenzy on my mind. 

“Before I had time to make any remark 
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Maria pulled the bell, and requested the presence 
of the landlady, and on her entrance demanded 
with a steady voice if she was the Mistress Os- 
prey of whom she had spoken to me. 

“The good woman, before answering, looked 
confused, and then said, hesitatingly, that she 
was not, and I exclaimed with indignation— 

“These tricks, Maria, will serve you no 
longer. How came you here?—by what instinct 
have you thought of this house? How much 
was your bribe?—Sir Mandeville Webster’s 
was a hundred guineas.’ 

“ Maria made no answer, she only looked at 
me, but the landlady started at the name of Sir 
Mandeville, and I turned to Lord Baronsdale. 

“*Tt would not be expensive,’ said I, ‘ to get 
any evidence desired from this woman.’ 

“You are right,’ said his lordship, with a 
sigh, and covered his face with his handker- 
chief, exclaiming with great fervour, ‘Oh, Maria, 
to what devil have you sold yourself ?—to look 
so innocent—to be so plausible !—and—’ 

“*You are not satisfied?” was her reply. 
‘Let Osprey take the woman in his chaise and 
proceed with her to Bath; and, my Lord, till I 
am proved guilty, give me your protection; I 
will go with you.’ 

“The energy with which this was said, 
strengthened the impression which so many 
circumstances had made. It was unlike the 
gentle and retiring Maria to show herself so 
decisive. 

“The journey to Bath was arranged as she 
proposed; the landlady at first made some scru- 
ple, but it was stifled by the words ‘ you must,’ 
from Maria. 

“ We travelled all night, but slowly, as it was 
desired, or rather ordered, by Maria, that we 
should not reach Bath till an advanced hour in 
the morning, and that no opportunity should be 
afforded for her to have any further communi- 
cation with the landlady. I was spell-bound— 
Icould not divine her intent—but she appeared 
animated by some extraordinary purpose, and 
she never once appeared to notice me. 

“ When we reached Bath, instead of proceed- 
ing to any hotel, she directed the chaise toa 
particular house in Pultney Street, and ours to 
follow. On reaching the door, the instant that 
it was opened, she directed her father to come 
in with her, and the landlady and I to follow. 
She then, with the same apparent equanimity, 
ordered the servant to bid Lady Heatherstone, 
his mistress, come to her for a single moment— 
we were still standing when the lady entered. 

“The landlady, on seeing her ladyship, started 
and turning suddenly to me, before any other 
could utter a word, said, with an agitated voice, 
‘This is the Mistress Osprey.’ 

“The lady instantly turned pale, and gazing 
at ~ landlady, whom she at once recognized, 
said— 

“*You mistake, I am Lady Heatherstone.’ 

“Oh, why did you add the guilt of falsehood 
to your sin!’ cried the contrite landlady; ‘ you 
told me yourself your name, on the vile morning 
of that night when you and this other lady 
stopped at our house.’ 

“Lady Heatherstone rejoined—‘ You are in 
some mistake; but what does this mean ?—why, 
ladies and gentlemen, are you here, and what is 
the object of these questions ?’ 

“Lord Baronsdale said nothing, but, with his 
mouth pursed, seemed waiting some result. 

“* Madam,’ after a momentary pause, said I, 
‘when I last saw your friend, Sir Mandeville 
Webster—’ 

“*Oh, Webster! do you know him?’ was 
her exclamation of astonishment, and she flung 
herself on a sofa, and covered her face with her 
hands, 

“T rushed towards Maria to catch her in my 
embrace, but her spirit was gone—I had only 
her corpse in my arms.” 





We regret that we have been obliged to 
omit many clever scenes, that we might com- 
press as much of the story as possible into 
our narrow columns. Next week we shall 
give the very admirable sketch of the cha- 
racter of Gowden Gibbie, from Mr. Allan 
Cunningham’s tale of that name. 








The Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald. By Thomas Moore. 
[Second Notice.} 
Our Political readers, if we have any such, 
may have been a little startled at our honest, 
straightforward apology for this unfortunate 
young nobleman, in our last week’s notice 
of these delightful volumes. It is not often 
that we indulge our feelings in the expression 
of any sentiments upon such subjects; and 
as we are sure the extracted letters alone 
would win over to our side all mothers, wives, 
and daughters, we shall be content to excuse 
a little angry male difference. Let those 
who were opposed to the politician, now 
think only of the virtues of the man—of 
what he risked, and what he sacrificed, for 
what he believed to be the good of his coun- 


try ;—let them think of him only as the best’ 


of sons, of husbands, of fathers, and of bro- 
thers; and if they desire to test his character 
by these home virtues, let them read the 
letters in these volumes, and then judge 
him as he judged others:—“I begin,” 
he says, in a letter addressed to his mo- 
ther in 1792, “to feel a little for the emi- 
grants, though I am sure they deserve none; 
but they have so completely ruined their 
cause, that I believe they will lose everything. 
Some, I am sure, thought they were acting 
right and honourably: and these, though one 
is surprised and angry at their errors, one 
cannot help pitying.” 

Soon after his return from America, Lord 
Edward went to Paris, and there married the 
amiable daughter of the sanctified Madame 
de Genlis—a natural daughter by the Duke of 
Orleans—an event that the canting old hypo- 
crite is pleased thus to describe :— 

“ Au milieu de tant d’infortunes et d’injus- 
tices, le ciel voulut récompenser par cet heureux 
événement la meilleure action de ma vie, celle 
d’avoir protégé Vinnocence sans appui, d’avoir 
élevé, adopté enfant incomparable que Ja Pro- 
vidence jettoit dans mes bras, enfin d’avoir dé- 
velopé son esprit, sa raison, et les vertus qui la 
rendent aujourd’ hui le modele des épouses et des 
meéres de son age.’’ + 

At Paris, as it has been said, Lord Edward 
“ fraternized with the republicans,” and was, 
in consequence, dismissed from the army. 
On his return and settlement in Dublin, 
Mr. Moore gives a brief but able historical 
sketch of the political situation of Ireland, 
and of the feelings of the people at the time. 
Of course Lord Edward, as was to be ex- 
pected, took an active part in politics; but, 
in the midst of its angry feelings, he still 
preserved his young affections in their purity 
and goodness—and, in proof, we must extract 
the following :— 

Frescati, May 6, 1793. 

“ Dearest Mother—Wife and I are come to 
settle here. We came last night, got up toa 
delightful spring day, and are now enjoying the 
little book-room, with the windows open, hear- 
ing the birds sing, and the place looking beau- 
tiful. The plants in the passage are just water- 
ed; and, with the passage door open, the room 


t “« Précis de la conduite de Madame de Gealis depuis 
la Révolution. 








smells like a green-house. Pamela has dressed 
four beautiful flower-pots, and is now working 
at her frame, while I write to my dearest mother; 
and upon the two little stands there are six pots 
of fine auriculas, and I am sitting in the bay 
window, with all those pleasant feelings which 
the fine weather, the pretty place, the singing 
birds, the pretty wife, and Frescati gives me,— 
with your last dear letter to my wife before me: 
—so you may judge how I love you at this mo- 
ment. Yes, dearest mother, I am delighted at 
the Malvern party, and am determined to meet 
you there, or wherever you are. I dote on being 
with you anywhere, but particularly in the 
country, as I think we always enjoy one an- 
other’s company there more than in town. I 
long for a little walk with you, leaning on me,— 
or to have a long talk with you, sitting out in 
some pretty spot, of a fine day, with your long 
cane in your hand, working at some little weed 
at your feet, and looking down, talking all the 
time. I won’t go on in this way, for I should 
want to set out directly, and that cannot be, so 
I shall give you some account of what we have 
been doing.” i. 226—8. 

What, too, can be more full of deep and 
painful interest than the following, when we 
remember the sad fate of the writer ?— 

“IT have been at Kildare since Pam’s lying- 
in, and it looked delightful, though all the leaves 
were off the trees,—but so comfortable and 
snug. I think I shall pass a delightful winter 
there. I have got two fine large clumps of turf, 
which look both comfortable and pretty. I have 
paled in my little flower-garden before my hall 
door, with a lath paling, like the cottage, and 
stuck it full of roses, sweetbrier, honeysuckles, 
and Spanish broom. I have got all my beds 
ready for my flowers; so you may guess how I 
long to be down to plant them. ‘The little 
fellow will be a great addition to the party. I 
think when I am down there with Pam and 
child, of a blustering evening, with a good turf 
fire, and a pleasant book,—coming in after 
seeing my poultry put up, my garden settled,— 
flower-beds and plants covered, for fear of frost, 
—the place looking comfortable, and taken care 
of, I shall be as happy as possible ; and sure I 
am I shall regret nothing but not being nearer 
my dearest mother, and her not being of our 
party.” i, 253-4, 

But strong political feelings begin to de- 
velope themselves in these delightful letters, 
though often only in casual hints and opinions. 
The reader will recollect Lord Edward’s con- 
duct on a former occasion, when the Duke 
of Leinster joined the Castle party ; the fol- 
lowing will be proof that political principles 
were becoming more deeply rooted every 
hour. The letter is dated 1794. 

“ I hear there is a talk of a change here in 
the ministry ; but I do not know anything for 
certain. Leinster comes here to-day, he will 
perhaps know something. It is said Ponsonby 
is to come in, and that there is to bea total re- 
moval of all the old set, with an offer to all the 
Opposition. When I see Leinster, I shall soon 
find how the wind sets in his quarter. I trust, 
though, that he will be stout, and have nothing 
to say to any of them. I know if he goes over, 
I shall not go with him; for my obstinacy or 
perseverance grows stronger every day, and all 
the events that have passed, and are passing, 
but convince me more and more, that these two 
countries must see very strong changes, and 
cannot come to good, unless they do.” i. 245-6. 

It was not, however, until 1796 that Lord 
Edward entered into the Society of United 
Irishmen; and he must have done so fully 
aware of the possible and probable conse- 
quences. Opposed as parties then were—re- 
solved as were the reformers, and unyielding 
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as was the government—there was the cer- 
tainty of early collision ; and he had not long 
become a member before he joined Arthur 
O’Connor on a special mission to the French 
Directory. He proceeded first to Hamburgh, 
and thence to Basle, where the negotiation 
was carried on. On his return he had, by 
strange accident, as a travelling companion, 
during the greater part of his journey, “a 
foreign lady who had been once the mistress 
of an-old friend and official colleague of Mr. 
Pitt, and who was still in the habit of corre- 
sponding with her former protector. Wholly 
ignorant of these circumstances, Lord Ed- 
ward, with the habitual frankness of his 
nature, not only expressed freely his opinions 
on all political subjects, but afforded some 
clues, it is said, to the secret of his present 
journey, which his fellow-traveller was, of 
course, not slow in transmitting to her offi- 
cial friend.” 

The result of the negotiation was the famous 
Bantry Bay expedition—an expedition which 
fortunately failed even to effect a landing ; 
and the government were saved by a series of 
strange and adverse accidents, rather than by 
any wise provision on their own part. The 
leaders of the United Irishmen were not, 
however, to be deterred by ill-fortung. But, 
says Mr. Moore,— 

“ Towards the close of 1797, the fervour of the 
insurrectionary spirit had, in the great seat of 
its strength, the North, visibly abated; * * * 
the objections and obstacles raised by most of 
the Dublin leaders,—from a conviction, as they 
themselves state, that, without French aid, such 
an attempt would be unavailable,—first caused 
that discordance of views between the Ulster 
and Leinster delegates, which continued from 
thenceforth to embarrass the counsels of the 
conspiracy, and, at last, contributed to its failure. 

“ Notwithstanding the dissent, however, of 
their Dublin brethren, some of the more san- 
guine leaders of the North still persisted in 
their endeavours to force a general rising, and 
Lowry, Teeling, and others proceeded to Dublin 
to concert measures for that purpose. A plan 
of insurrection,—in drawing up which, it is said, 
some Irish officers, who had been in the Aus- 
trian service, assisted,—had already been agreed 
upon ; and, what was far more important, some 
of the regiments then on duty in Dublin having 
received intimation of the intended design, a 
deputation of sergeants from the Clare, Kil- 
kenny, and Kildare militias waited upon the 
Provincial Committee of Dublin with an offer to 
seize, in the name of the Union, the Royal Bar- 
rack and the Castle, without requiring the aid 
or presence of a single citizen. 

“This proposal was immediately laid before 
the Executive; and Lord Edward most strenu- 
ously urged, as might be expected, their accep- 
tance of it. But, after a long and anxious dis- 
cussion, their decision was to decline the offer, 
as involving a risk which the present state of 
their preparations would not justify them, they 
thought, in encountering.” ii. 1—3. 

“ It is, indeed, not the least singular feature 
of this singular piece of history, that, with a 
government strongly intrenched both in power 
and will, resolved to crush its opponents, and 
not scrupulous as to the means, there should 
now have elapsed two whole years of all but 
open rebellion, under their very eyes, without 
their being able, either by force or money, to 
obtain sufficient information to place a single 
one of the many chiefs of the confederacy in their 
power. Even now, so far from their vigilance 
being instrumental in the discovery, it was but 
to the mere accidental circumstance of a worth- 
less member of the conspiracy being pressed for 





a sum of money to discharge some debts that 
the government was indebted for the treachery 
that, at once, laid the whole plot at their feet,— 
delivered up to them at one seizure, almost all 
its leaders, and thus disorganizing, by render- 
ing it headless, the entire body of the Union, was 
the means, it is not too much to say, of saving 
the country to Great Britain.” ii. 12-13. 

Lord Edward, after this betrayal, was 
obliged to conceal himself, and he long 
eluded pursuit. Of the events of this period 
Mr. Moore has been fortunate enough to 
obtain a very full and interesting account— 
being a Diary kept by Lady Sarah Napier, 
a high-spirited woman, the worthy mother of 
a worthy son, Colonel Napier—and full of 
interesting anecdotes, both of her noble rela- 
tive and of passing events. Lord Edward, 
it appears, was concealed at the house of a 
widow lady on the banks of the canal, who 
consented, at all personal hazards, to afford 
him shelter: but before he removed there, 
he determined to see Lady Edward and his 
children :— 

“ Her ladyship had, immediately on the dis- 
appearance of Lord Edward, removed from the 
Duke of Leinster’s to a house in Denzel-street, 
taking with her an attached female servant, 
and her husband’s favourite, Tony. The two 
latter believed,—as did most people,—that their 
master had fled to France, and it was therefore 
with no small surprise that the maid-servant (as 
she herself told the person from whom I heard 
the anecdote) saw, on going into her lady’s 
room late in the evening, his Lordship and Lady 
Edward sitting together by the light of the fire. 
The youngest child had, at his desire, been 
brought down out of its bed for him to see it, 
and both he and Lady Edward were, as the maid 
thought, in tears.” ii, 52. 

The name Lord Edward went by in his 
place of concealment was Jameson: but he 
had not been more than two days in the 
house “ when one of those slight accidents, 
which seem to defy all caution, made the 
secret known to the whole family. A pair 
of his boots having been left outside his door 
to be cleaned, the man-servant to whom they 
had been given for this purpose told his mis- 
tress afterwards that he knew ‘ who the gen- 
tleman up stairs was ;—but that she need not 
fear, for he would die to save him.’ He then 
showed her Lord Edward’s name written, at 
full length, in one of the boots.” 

Here Lord Edward remained for more 
than a month. There were great facilities 
offered for his escape—it is believed the go- 
vernment itself rather desired it—but no 
entreaty could prevail on him to take ad- 
vantage of them; his answer to Mr. Ogil- 
vie, who had hurried over to befriend him, 
was, “ It is out of the question: I am too 
deeply pledged to those men to be able to 
withdraw with honour.” As circumstances 
occurred to awaken suspicion, he changed his 
place of concealment. 

Frequent meetings now took place among 
the conspirators, and it was finally determined 
that a general rising should take place before 
the end of the month, and active preparations 
were made. The hair-breadth escapes at 
this time were often extraordinary : 

“ A night or two after his leaving Mrs. * *’s, 
it appears that he rode, attended only by Neil- 
son, to reconnoitre the line of advance, on the 
Kildare side, to Dublin,—the route marked out 
on one of the papers found upon him when ar- 
rested,—and it was on this occasion that he was, 
for some time, stopped and questioned, by the 
patrole at Palmerston. Being well disguised, 





however, and representing himself to be a doctor 
on his way to a dying patient, his companion 
and he were suffered to proceed on their way.” 


On another occasion— 

“ The active Town- Major, Sirr, had received 
information that a party of persons, supposed 
to be Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s body-guard, 
would be on their way from Thomas-street to 
Usher’s Island at a certain hour that night. 
Accordingly, taking with him a sufficient num- 
ber of assistants for his purpose, and accom- 
panied also by Messrs. Ryan and Emerson, 
Major Sirr proceeded, at the proper time, to 
the quarter pointed out, and there being two 
different ways, (either Watling-street, or Dirty- 
lane,) by which the expected party might come, 
divided his force so as to intercept them by 
either road. 

“ A similar plan having happened to be 
adopted by Lord Edward’s escort, there took 
place, in each of these two streets, a conflict 
between the parties; and Major Sirr, who had 
almost alone to bear the brunt in his quarter, 


was near losing his life. * * * But, their chief 


object being Lord Edward's safety, after snap- 
ping a pistol or two at Sirr, they hurried away. 
On rejoining his friends, in the other street, 
the Town- Major found that they had succeeded 
in capturing one of their opponents, and this 

risoner, who represented himself as a manu- 
acturer of muslin from Scotland, and whose 
skilfully assumed ignorance of Irish affairs in- 
duced them, a day or two after, to discharge as 
innocent, proved to have been no other than 
the famous M‘Cabe, Lord Edward's confiden- 
tial agent, and one of the most active organi- 
zers in the whole confederacy.” ii, 81—83. 

Lord Edward was staying with a Mr. 
Murphy when his apprehension took place. 
Shortly after dinner his Lordship retired to 
his bed-room, and, on Mr. Murphy going 
there, he found him lying on the bed without 
his coat :— 

“ Mr. Murphy had but just begun to ask his 
host whether he would like some tea, when, hear- 
ing a trampling on the stairs, he turned round, 
and saw Major Swan enter the room. Scarcely 
had this officer time to mention the object of his 
visit, when Lord Edward jumped up, as Murphy 
describes him, ‘like a tiger,’ from the bed, on 
seeing which, Swan fired a small pocket-pistol 
at him, but without effect. * * * Almost at 
the same instant, Lord Edward struck at Swan 
with a dagger, which, it now appeared, he had 
had in the bed with him; and, immediately after, 
Ryan, armed only with a sword-cane, entered 
the room. 

“In the meantime, Major Sirr, who had 
stopped below to place the pickets round the 
house, hearing the report of Swan’s pistol, hur- 
ried up to the landing, and from thence saw, 
within the room, Lord Edward struggling be- 
tween Swan and Ryan, the latter down on the 
floor, weltering in his blood, and both clinging 
to their powerful adversary, who was now drag- 
ging them towards the door. Threatened, as he 
was, with a fate similar to that of his compa- 
nions, Sirr had no alternative but to fire, and, 
aiming his pistol deliberately, he lodged the con- 
tents in Lord Edward’s right arm, near the 
shoulder. ‘The wound for a moment staggered 
him; but, as he again rallied, and was pushing 
towards the door, Major Sirr called up the 
soldiers; and so desperate were their captive’s 
struggles, that they found it necessary to lay 
their firelocks across him, before he could be 
disarmed or bound so as to prevent further mis- 
chief. 

** It was during one of these instinctive efforts 
of courage that the opportunity was, as I under- 
stand, taken by a wretched drummer to give him 
a wound in the back of the neck, which, though 
slight, yet, from its position, contributed not a 
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little to aggravate the uneasiness of his last 


_ hours.” i. 87—9. 


After a surgeon had examined the wounds 
of all parties, Lord Edward was removed to 
the Castle, and subsequently to Newgate. 

“Of the melancholy close of Lord Edward’s 
days, “says Mr. Moore,” I am enabled to lay be- 
fore my readers the minutest details, through 
the medium of a correspondence which took 
place immediately on his apprehension, between 
some of his nearest relatives and friends,—a 
correspondence as affecting as it has ever fallen 
to the lot of the biographer to put on record. It 
would be difficult, indeed, to find a family more 
affectionately attached to each other than that 
of which his lordship had been always the most 
beloved member; and it is only in language 
direct from such hearts, at the very moment of 
suffering, that dismay and sorrow such as now 
fell upon them could be at all adequately con- 
veyed.” ii. 93. 

The correspondence is, indeed, deeply 
affecting. By an extravagance of precaution, 
of which it is utterly impossible to compre- 
hend the meaning and motive, Lady Edward 
was ordered immediately to leave Ireland; 
and Lord Henry Fitzgerald, who had hurried 
over, was to the last moment and until his 
brother was actually dying, refused permis- 
sion to see him. Of that interview we have 
a heart-breaking account in a letter from 
Lady Louisa Conolly :— 

*‘ Dublin, June 4th, 1798. 

“ My Dear Mr. Ogilvie,—At two o’clock this 
morning, our beloved Edward was at peace: and, 
as the tender and watchful mercy of God is ever 
over the afflicted, we have reason to suppose 
this dissolution took place at the moment that 
it was fittest it should do so. On Friday night, 
a very great lowness came on, that made those 
about him consider him much in danger. On 
Saturday, he seemed to have recovered the at- 
tack, but on that night was again attacked with 
spasms, that subsided again yesterday morning. 
But, in the course of the day, Mrs. Pakenham 
(from whom I had my constant accounts) 
thought it best to send an express for me. I 
came to town, and got leave to go, with my poor 
dear Henry, to see him. 

“Thanks to the great God! our visit was 
timed to the moment that the wretched situation 
allowed of. His mind had been agitated for two 
days, and the feeling was enough gone, not to 
be overcome by the sight of his brother and me. 
We had the consolation of seeing and feeling 
that it was a pleasure to him. I first approached 
his bed: he looked at me, knew me, kissed me, 
and said (what will never depart from my ears), 
‘It is heaven to me to see you!’ and, shortly 
after, turning to the other side of his bed, he 
said, ‘I can’t see you.’ I went round, and he 
soon after kissed my hand, and smiled at me, 
which I shall never forget, though I saw death 
in his dear face at the time. I then told him 
that Henry was come. He said nothing that 
marked surprise at his being in Ireland, but ex- 
pressed joy at hearing it, and said, ‘ Where is 
he, dear fellow?’ 

“Henry then took my place, and the two dear 
brothers frequently embraced each other, to the 
melting a heart of stone; and yet God enabled 
both Henry and myself to remain quite com- 
posed. As every one left the room, we told him 
we only were with him. He said, ‘That is very 
pleasant.’ However, he remained silent, and I 
then brought in the subject of Lady Edward, and 
told him that I had not left her until I saw her 
on board; and Henry told him of having met 
her on the road well. He said, ‘ And the children 
too?—She is a charming woman:’ and then be- 
came silent again. That expression about Lady 
Edward proved to me, that his senses were much 
lulled, and that he did not feel his situation to 





be what it was; but, thank God! they were 
enough alive to receive pleasure from seeing 
his brother and me. Dear Henry, in particular, 
he looked at continually with an expression of 
pleasure. 

“ When we left him, we told him, that as he 
appeared inclined to sleep, we would wish him 
a good night, and return in the morning. He 
said, ‘ Do, do;’ but did not express any uneasi- 
ness at our leaving him. We accordingly tore 
ourselves away, and very shortly after Mr. 
Garnet (the surgeon that attended him for the 
two days, upon the departure of Mr. Stone, the 
officer that had been constantly with him) sent 
me word that the last convulsions soon came on, 
and ended at two o’clock, so that we were within 
two hours and a half before the sad close to a 
life we prized so dearly. He sometimes said, 
‘I knew it must come to this, and we must all 
go;’ and then rambled a little about militia and 
numbers; but upon my saying to him, ‘It agitates 
you to talk upon those subjects,’ he said, ‘ Well, 
I won't.’ 

“ T hear that he frequently composed his dear 
mind with prayer,—was vastly devout, and, as 
late as yesterday evening, got Mr. Garnet, the 
surgeon, to read in the Bible the death of Christ, 
the subject picked out by himself, and seemed 
much composed by it. In short, my dear Mr. 
Ogilvie, we have every reason to think that his 
mind was made up to his situation, and can 
look to his present happy state with thanks for 
his release. Sucha heart and such a mind may 
meet his God! The friends that he was en- 
tangled with pushed his destruction forward, 
screening themselves behind his valuable cha- 
racter. God bless you! The ship is just sailing, 
and Henry puts this into the post at Holyhead. 

“ Ever yours, 
“ L. Cc.” 

The volumes close with a masterly sketch 
of the character of Lord Edward ; but, after 
the abundant extracts we have given, we 
must deny ourselves the pleasure of intro- 
ducing it. The work is one of the most in- 
teresting we ever read; and its publication 
wili do immense service to the nobility, whom 
the world generally are accustomed to look 
on in a false and artificial light: here they 
shine forth in all the glory of our common 
nature—examples as parents, children, bro- 
thers, husbands, wives, and friends. A dozen 
such volumes would corrupt the virtue of a 
republic ! 





London Bridge, from its Original Formation 
of Wood to the Present Time, with a Par- 
ticular Account of the Progress and Com- 
pletion of the New London Bridge. By 
J. Elmes, Esq. M.R.I.A., Surveyor of the 
Port of London. Wood & Son. 


Tuits is a well-timed, serviceable little work, 
embellished with a neatly-engraved view of 
the new bridge. We shall condense such 
particulars as are likely, we think, not only 
to have a present but a permanent interest, 

There is reason to believe that the earliest 
bridge ever built over the Thames was con- 
structed of wood between the years 993 and 
1016, and was situated a little to the east- 
ward of what is now called old London Bridge. 
This bridge was much injured by fire in 
1136, and was rebuilt in 1163. In 1209 the 
present old stone bridge was built; but it 
must be remembered that it has been often 
and greatly altered. 

The Act for building the new bridge re- 
ceived the royal assent on the 4th of July, 
1823. The first pile was driven on the 15th 
of March, 1824—the first stone was laid on 





the 15th of June, 1825, and it was opened to 
the public on Monday last, the 1st of August, 
1831. The design was given by Mr. Rennie, 
and the work executed under his and his 
son’s direction by Messrs. Jolliffe and Banks, 
the contractors. The original amount of the 
contract was 426,000/. and 30,0002. for ne- 
cessary alterations and repairs to the old 
bridge. ‘This was afterwards increased to 
506,000/. by the addition uf 8000/. for ad- 
ditional centering, and of 42,000/. granted 
by the Lords of the Treasury in 1825 for 
making the bridge six feet wider, namely, 
two feet in the road-way, and two feet in each 
foot-path. 


“ The elevation of the bridge consists of five 
very beautifully-formed elliptical arches, the 
central one of which is one hundred and fifty-two 
feet in span (the largest elliptical stone arch in 
existence), and twenty-nine feet six inches in 
height. The pierson each side of this magnificent 
granite arch are twenty-four feet in width. The 
arches on each side of the centre arch are one 
hundred and forty feet span, and twenty-seven 
feet six inches rise. The piers between these 
and the land arches are twenty-two feet each. 
The extreme arches nearest to the shores are 
one hundred and thirty feet each, and twenty- 
four feet six inches rise. The abutments of the 
bridge are seventy-three feet each at the base. 

“ These five arches are separated by plain gra- 
nite piers, with massive plinths and pointed cut- 
waters; they are covered by a bold projecting 
block cornice, which describes the sweep of the 
roadway, and are surmounted by a plain double 
blocking course, receding in two heights like the 
scamilli of the ancients. * * At each extremity 
and on both sides of the new bridge, are two 
straight flights of stairs twenty-two feet wide, 
leading to and from the water. 

“The total width of the water-way is six hun- 
dred and ninety-two feet; length of the bridge, 
including the abutments, nine hundred and 
twenty-eight feet; length within the abutments 
seven hundred and eighty-two feet; width of the 
bridge from outside to outside of the parapet 
fifty-six feet; width of the carriage-way thirty- 
six feet, and of each footpath nine feet; and the 
total height of the bridge, on the eastern side, 
above low water mark, fifty-five feet. 

“ The foundations of the piers are formed of 
piles, which are chiefly of beech wood, pointed 
with iron, and driven from the interior of the 
coffer-dams to a depth of nearly twenty feet into 
the stiff blue clay that forms the bed of the river. 
On the heads of these piles are laid two rows of 
horizontal sleepers about twelve inches square, 
which are covered with beech planking six inches 
thick, on which is constructed the lowermost 
course of masonry. 

“The exterior is of three sorts of granite. The 
eastern side is faced with purple Aberdeen gra- 
nite, the western with the light grey Devonshire 
Heytor, and the voussoirs or arch-stones of both, 
united with the red brown granite of Peterhead. 
The fillings in of the piers, spandrils, roadway, 
&c., are of the hard Bramley Fall, Derby, and 
Whitby stone. 

“ These materials were roughly shaped at the 
quarries, and after being carefully wrought in a 
large field at Mill Wall, Poplar, were finally 
dressed and accurately fitted to their places at 
the bridge. 

“The outline of the surface of the new bridge, 
as proposed in the original design of the late 
Mr. Rennie, was a very flat segment of a circle, 
which has been rendered still more flat by an 
increase in the height of the arches near the 
shores, the present rise not being more than 
seven feet.” 
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Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey. 2 vols. 48vo. Lon- 
don, 1831. Pickering. 
Wuen Gulliver visited the island of the Necro- 
mancers, he had the curiosity to summon before 
him Homer and all his commentators. The 
venerable bard appeared encircled by a mul- 
titude of countless nations and languages, but 
he sternly rejected the acquaintance of the 
entire herd. He Knew that he had but one 
worthy commentator, Nature. The student who 
reads the Iliad on “ the lonely hill that com- 
mands a wide prospect over the deep,” will find 
countless beauties which would escape his notice 
in the crowded cities and amid the busy haunts 
of men. ‘To the admirer of Homer—that is, to 
everybody who can read his works, we strenu- 
ously recommend this beautiful edition; it will 
fit in his waistcoat pocket, without taking up 
more room than a moderate-sized snuff-box; the 
type, though small, is perfectly distinct; and, 
with such a companion in his rambles, the stu- 
dent will find new enjoyments in nature, for he 
will have as a companion the high priest of her 
temple, the first revealer of her mysterious love- 
liness. 
StanparpD Novets.—St. Leon. Colburn & 
Bentley. 
Nove.ist’s Liprary. — Roderick Random. 
Cochrane & Co. 
Ir these works do not succeed, and eminently, 
it is of no use catering honestly for the public. 
They are among the very best and cheapest ever 
issued from the press. 


THE NAMELESS BOOK, AND THE NAMELESS 
PUBLISHER. 

A sort of circular note was lately left at our 
private residence recommending all families to 
read a work which explained how a well-known 
dancing-master therein-named “ qualified young 
ladies for high life.” Suspecting the nature of 
the work, we directed application to be made 
for it to the old dealer in iniquity, and found, as 
supposed, that he was the publisher. The book 
is stupid beyond belief—but as it is offensive 
also, we think it well to say thus much, and no 
more. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 





[A long and highly interesting letter from a 
friend on a visit at Abbotsford will appear next 
week. In the meantime we have great plea- 
sure in assuring the public, that Sir Walter is 
well able to entertain his friends and enjoy their 
company. } 


THE POPE CONTROVERSY. 

[Mr. Bowles is of opinion that we did him injustice 
in our review of Pickering’s‘ Pope.’ His letter well 
explains the subject, and needs no comment. We 
ought, perhaps, to express some sorrow ; but, in truth, 
he has so kindly spoken of us, that we cannot affect to 
regret apy circumstance that gave rise to his letter.] 

To the Editor of the Atheneum. 
Bremhill, July 27, 1831. 

S1r,—Happening, a few days ago, to call on 
my neighbour, Mr. Thomas Moore, [ accidentally 
took up a number of your able and interesting 
periodical, in which my name occurred. It was 
dated Saturday, July 9, article—‘ Pickering’s 
Pope.’ I beg to return you my best thanks for 
the manner in which some poems of mine are 
spoken of, and the kindness of the expressions : 
at the same time, after a long controversy, purely 
defensive on my part, with distinguished and 
illustrious opponents, I feel I should not be 
doing myself justice, if, whilst I warmly assent 
to every word of the criticism on Pope, I did 
not say the editor, or writer, has done me, 
inadvertently, some injustice. Never did the 
thought enter into my head—and I am unwilling 





it should be so recorded, in an able Review—that 
“ from the unadulterated song of the muse, what- 
ever was of man’s work or invention was to be 
excluded.” My criticismis extant. It wassimply 
that “ Images trom sublime objects in nature are 
more adapted to the higher orders of poetry, than 
images from art; 2nd, that passions are more 
adapted to the higher order of poetry than 
transitory manners; 3rd, that those works of art, 
which are most adapted to poetry, are such as 
are connected with nature by moral associations, 
as, the pyramids—a ship on the seas, connected 
with winds and waves, and thus receiving 
beauty from itself and its accompaniments ; 
4th, that all inventions and works of art become 
more or less adapted to poetry, as they connect 
themselves with immediate human passions— 
such as ‘the spirit-stirring drum’—*‘ the ear- 
piercing fife,” &c. 

One would think that propositions so simple 
could not have been misunderstood. I know not 
where is the critic who could deny one of them. 
Therefore the propositions must be altered, and 
then an attack commenced. 

Now, Sir, I am willing to say—though the 
question has been “ vexata” enough—I was not 
a party to “ any quarrel on Parnassus.” I was 
attacked by some proud, some virulent, some 
weak, as to knowledge of criticism, and some cle- 
ver poets; but all, and every one writing beside 
the matter; and in attack, 1 must have replied, 
or have tamely succumbed to the imputation of 
being a greater fool than I admit myself to be! 
Byron must have been conscious that he was 
wrong: but I have no wish to say one word 
farther on a critical dispute which no one more 
laments than myself; in which I was unjustly 
attacked by no mean adversaries; in which I 
defended myself, Marte meo, alone and unflinch- 
ing ;—which being ended, I was the first— 
when my opponents were dead—to sigh over the 
immature grave of Byron, as I shall be ready to 
pay every respect to the tomb of the honoured 
and aged Roscoe ;—of him I should never have 
said one disrespectful word, had he not inserted, 
in his edition of Pope, much of the ravings of 
the brutal and furious Gilchrist! 

Of course you will do what you please with 
this hasty communication, and, begging pardon 
for the intrusion, 

I remain, &c. 
W. L. Bowes. 





READING THE STARS, 
Suggested by Mr. Boxall’s picture of ‘The Maiden 
Astrologer.’ 
BY MISS JEWSBURY. 


Stars!—since through Eden’s cedar boughs 
Ye looked with stedfast eyes ;— 
And since from Shinah idol-vows 
Arose in sacrifice ;— 
How much of human love and pining, 
Hath mingled with your tranquil shining ! 


Stars !—on your canopy of state, 
The midnight sky serene, 

How oft a passion and a fate 
Have ye to mortals been !— 
From him the first Chaldean seer, 

To her who sitteth gazing here. 


Deserts of air between ye strown, 
When by keen Science viewed, 
Far off, and many, and alone, 
A golden multitude,— 
Shining o’er this world drear and dim 
A band of silent Seraphim. 


Stars !—ever bright and placid stars, 
Meek fires, resplendent dew ! 

How vain the dream that earthly jars 
Have ministers in you! 

Yet who e’er gazed, and long withstood 

Such dreams of fancied brotherhood ? 





The dying warrior, on the field 
His blood hath helped to gild, 
Looks upward ere his breath he yield, 
And feels his hope fulfilled ; 
In spirit mounts the victor’s car, 
And speaks in death of Glory’s star. 


And so the captive in his cell, 
And so the mariner, 
And shepherd piping in the dell, 
And lonely traveller, 
Look up to ye,—and ye to each, 
Are soft-eyed Sibyls without speech. 


And they the tried of many days, 
The worn with grief and fears, 
Who little on your beauty gaze, 
Seen through a mist of tears ; 
Even they have spiritual dreams—for ye 
To them are worlds of memory. 


But the young gazer pictured here 
Is fair as that she views ; 

Time hath not stained her forehead clear, 
Nor dashed her spirit’s dews ;— 

To her the stars are lambent flames 

That ’grave in gold beloved names. 


So let it be: and when the gleam 
Of love-lit fancies fade, 

Be hers the truth-ennobled dream, 
No time can overshade ; 

Be all that host one glittering sign 

Of Power ineffable—divine ! 





EPIGRAMS. 

On Miss F. A~—tT—n, oF THE K, T. 
Fanny most justly may aspire 
To sing amongst the heavenly quire, 
In the blest realms of endless day, 
When all of earth hath pass’d away ; 
When Time itself shall be no more: 
—Aye, then, indeed,—but not before. 


John’s wife complains that “ John discourses 

And thinks of nothing else but horses ;” 
Whilst John, a caustic wag, 

Says, it is wonderful to see 

How thoroughly their tastes agree,— 

For, that his wife, as well as he, 


Most dearly loves a K-nag. 
Derby, 1831. 





GENERAL REFLECTIONS ON THE PRESENT 
CONDITION OF SPAIN.—LETTER VI. 
Madrid. 

EXPERIENCE has not been thrown away upon 
the Spaniards, so much as many persons, who 
know them superficially, believe ; and as others, 
who know them better, affect to believe. At the 
beginning of this century there was perhaps no 
people more indifferent to public affairs than the 
Spaniards; but they were roused by the shame- 
less and barefaced immoralities of Godoy and the 
Queen, and the desperate blundering of Napo- 
leon, who brought ruin on himself by his utter 
ignorance of the Spanish people. However, 
that they did rouse at last, will be admitted by 
all; and from 1808 up to the present moment 
they have been in perpetual commotion: they 
think and talk everlastingly about the state of 
the nation; and to make them tame, patient, 
enduring, indifferent subjects, is beyond the 
power of church and state combined. But it 
will be asked,—if they are a thinking people, 
how is it that they endure the present miserable 
misruling government ?—would they not follow 
the example of France, if it were not that igno- 
rance is much more powerful than knowledge in 
Spain? I answer, no. ‘The struggle in Spain 
is not between ignorance and knowledge, but 
between public virtue and private interests,— 
combined, if you like, with ignorance; but igno- 
rance is only an auxiliary. Who will pretend to 
say, that the Afrancesados, who have directed 


and supported despotism so successfully for the 
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last five years, are ignorant men? Who will 
say that the Archbishop of Toledo, the Bishop 
of Tortosa, and others, the champions of abso- 
lutism, are ignorant men? Does not the mo- 
dern history of Spain prove, that, without their 
leading talent, (by the bye, they were at one 
time liberals, ) this country would have been free 
long ago? Despotism reigns in Spain, because 
there are in the army numberless officers who have 
sold their principles and their party more than 
once, and are therefore doubly bound to the 
system, which, so long as it pays them, they will 
zealously uphold. Despotism reigns, because 
the private interest of so many influential men 
is inseparably interwoven with it: thousands 
see their ruin in the overthrow of the present go- 
vernment. They all know the advantages of 
a representative government, and would pre- 
fer it, were it but possible to secure their 
privileges and advantages under it; but they 
know that is impossible—their privileges are 
directly opposed to the welfare of the nation. 
Without their abolition all change would be a 
mockery ; and no one now foramoment believes, 
as many did in 1820, that the form of govern- 
ment can be changed without the total abolition 
of those rights, privileges, and opposing inter- 
ests. Yet it must be remembered, that in three 
centuries those vested sights have become so 
naturalized, that thousands of families would be 
seriously affected by their abolition. I will point 
out some of those to which I refer :— 

Ist. Seignorial rights, from which a large part 
of the income of the higher nobles is derived. 
The greater part of these are so absurd, so re- 
pugnant to common sense, that it is very diffi- 
cult, even under a despotic government, to make 
people respect them, and would be impossible 
under a representative government. 

2ndly. Zhe Church. There are in Spain sixty- 
one archbishops and bishops, and 4232 dignita- 
ries and prebends. Here, alone, are 4293 influen- 
tial men, with all their private connexions and 
families, who have a direct interest in upholding 
the present system. 

3rdly. There are 2047 convents, with 60,250 
friars. I do not mean to say that all these friars 
have an interest, or even a wish to uphold des- 
potism ; but the more influential of them as- 
suredly have: and then what numberless families 
are, directly and indirectly, dependent on these 
convents, all of whom would be thrown upon 
unknown resources, and obliged to begin life 
anew, if they were suppressed! 


4thly. The Lawyers. Though the law here 
affords as little protection as in Ireland, there 
are more lawyers, of one kind or another, than 
perhaps in France and England put together. 
They live and thrive on the iniquity and uncer- 
tainty of the law. Now, their chicanery, and 
quibbles, and special pleadings, and double- 
tongued arguments, would be valueless under 
any fixed and universal code of laws ;—who then 
can wonder that these lawyers are opposed, like 
banded brothers, to all wholesome change ? 

dthly. The Rights of Commonage. These rights 
are enjoyed by the large farmers, to the wrong 
of the poor people—and they are unjust in them- 
selves, and opposed to the general prosperity : 
their abolition would be an immense good ; but 
it would be prospective, not present good; and 
men, Englishmen as little as Spaniards, are not 
yet sufficiently virtuous, to make these self- 
sacrifices willingly—to plough, harrow, and sow, 
that unborn generations may reap the harvest. 

6thly. The proprietors of sheep, and especially 
of the merinos, enjoy some privileges not only 
opposed to the general prosperity of the coun- 
try, but to the essential rights of property. The 
abolition of these would undoubtedly be severely 
felt by the proprietors. Here, then, is an- 
other large body whose private interests are op- 


posed to any effectual change in the government. 





7thly. Placemen. These miserable dependents 
will always fight to the last ditch against liberty, 
because they fight for existence. 

There are a thousand other private interests 
opposed to good government in Spain, but I have 
named enough; and the parties interested, wise 
by the experience of 1820, now know that pri- 
vate wrongs and public rights cannot co-exist. 

If Spain now possessed America, and drew 
from it revenues as of old, Ferdinand’s govern- 
ment would still be secure, because it would be 
enabled to go on without burdening the nation 
with taxes. But, situated as it is, it must either 
ruin the privileged classes by exactions, or fail 
to pay the army: the consequences of either are 
foreseen ina moment. As the army is its direct 
support, it must be maintained and kept in hu- 
mour at all hazards; and the exactions are now 
mostsevere. You may read in the official Gazettes 
numberless decrees in favour of free trade; yet 
such is the desperate condition of the govern- 
ment, that to raise money they are become 
wholesale dealers in monopolies; they beat 
James the First, or old Frederick of Prussia, or 
the Viceroy of Egypt. They lately sold the 
exclusive right to export hides, to export cork, 
to distil a certain sort of brandy much drank 
here, and other even less important things. So, 
too, to enable the people to pay the taxes, they 
have lately taken measures to sell the commons 
—have attacked the seignorial rights—and, in 
an indirect way, abridged the privileges of the 
merino proprietors. As to the church, with an 
income of one half they are compelled to pay 
three times as much as in 1808. An extensive 
law reform is proposed, which will ruin their 
interest in that quarter. In fact, a system, three 
centuries old, and founded on the resources 
drawn from America, is giving way for want of 
those resources; and the government, though 
supported only by that system, is now under- 
mining and destroying it. The government is 
utterly bankrupt and beggared, and in its hungry 
necessities has no alternative. The result, there- 
fore, must be, unless Ferdinand can raise aloan, 
that the old supporters of things as they are 
will have nothing to fear from change: they 
will be passive and indifferent: and then comes 
a revolution that will overthrow the whole arti- 
ficial system at one fell swoop. I only pray it 
may be as bloodless as that of 1820; but no wise 
man can believe it will. M.O. 





PRIMA FACIE MISFORTUNES. 

T am of opinion that this world might be 
greatly improved. My principal objection to it 
in its present state is, that it is neither entirely 
one thing, nor entirely another; it is neither 
quite miserable, nor invariably happy; it is 
neither—as the Aberdeen Professor said, when 
speaking of a beautiful and eccentric lady—it 
is neither “fush, fool, nor gude saut herrin.” 
If it were uniformly filled with miseries and 
misfortunes, there might be some rational cause 
for the appearance of an interesting despondence ; 
— if, on the other hand, it were a scene of no- 
thing but new and ever-varying pleasures, there 
might be some reason in my ungraceful rotun- 
dity—some sort of explanation of the unsen- 
timental hilarity of my visage, which I have, on 
many occasions, endeavoured to render rueful 
and compassionate, without the remotest ap- 
proach towards success. There is such an in- 
sufferable appearance of happiness and enjoy- 
ment in my whole countenance, that when I 
attempt to condole with my friends under mis- 
fortune, one glance at my features is quite 
enough. They immediately set me down as a 
selfish, unfeeling brute, rioting in an exuberance 
of felicity, and not caring one single straw for 
all the agonies they endure. Now, my counte- 
nance is a libel on my heart: I am the very 
reverse of Othello: I am greatly “used to the 
melting mood,” and cry bitterly on occasion, 














but, retaining such a jolly expression all the 
time, that any one who sees me in my fits of 
hypochondriasm and sentiment, imagines my 
tears are rather drawn from the urn of laughter 
than of grief ;—that I have been laughing till I 
cried ove: my excellent friend Jones’s farce of 
‘Peter Finn,’ rather than paying tribute to 
the ‘ Virginius’ of my other excellent friend 
Knowles. 

But this comfortable expression of counte- 
nance is not the only cause of my complaint. 
Fortune has taken a spite to me from my birth. 
I feel sure I was intended by nature for a great 
tragic author. My thoughts uniformly run upon 
the dark and horrible—I have sighed to expe- 
rience misery and unhappiness in my own per- 
son—have wept by anticipation over future ills, 
—-solitude, friendlessness, poverty, imprison- 
ment, and unmourned, unpitied death ;—but, 
alas! they never came, and by all present ap- 
pearances are never very likely to come. I 
plunged into debt in order to enjoy the discom- 
forts of that condition; and, after spending 
every shilling, retired to a desolate cottage, in 
the vicinity of a churchyard, and commenced a 
course of training for tragedy—conjured up a 
regiment of false, deceitful friends, clamorous 
tradesmen, stony-hearted turnkeys ; and in the 
extreme distance I caught a glimpse of a shadowy 
figure of about seventeen or eighteen stone car- 
ried out in dim array to occupy the grave of a 
lonely suicide! What are the hopes of man? 
My friends were true as steel—my creditors 
never even hinted at their bills—I grew fat, at 
the rate of a stone a week—and finally, just 
when I had fixed on a name for my tragedy, 
Mr. Hazard drove up to my lodgings in a coach 
and four—a lottery ticket had turned up a prize, 
and he had brought me an order on the Bank 
of England for twenty thousand pounds. After 
that, my tragedy, of course, was left unthought 
of. A man to write a tragedy with twenty thou- 
sand pounds in his pocket!—the thing was 
ridiculous ;—you might as well attempt to dance 
the gallopade with the gout. I returned to my 
old modes of life, and made sure of gaining one 
object at last, and securing a proper quantity of 
woe, by falling in love. Love gives a fine fillip 
to a man’s poetical feelings. I saw a young 
creature at an evening party—made a point of 
never asking her name—imagined her a mys- 
terious beauty, probably under the iron thraldom 
of some heartless guardian: I danced with her 
—her words were music—I would have given 
the universe to be convinced she was unhappy: 
such a voice for the heroine of a “ Tale of Tears.” 
Day after day I mused myself into love—I 
afiected solitude, and worked myself into such 
a state of despair, that I had hopes of being en- 
abled to throw myself into the Serpentine. At 
last I met her in the Park—spoke to her— 
Heavens! how my whole frame trembled with 
emotion! I told her I had thought of her con- 
stantly since the miserable night which intro- 
duced me to hopelessness and her; and pro- 
tested I had spent all the intermediate time in 
sighs, and fasting, and tears. As I spoke she 
looked in my face—I knew it was all over with 
me in a moment—there was my confounded 
cheek ruddy with health, my eye clear with per- 
fect happiness, and such a simper of ineffaceable 
mirth upon my lips! She burst into an uncon- 
trollable fit of laughter, and told me I should 
make a better Sam Savoury than Liston. Gods! 
did I not die upon the spot? By no means. 
With agony in my heart | darted off from the 
fair cause of my misery, and cast on her a look 
so tearful as 1 departed, that—that—that she 
laughed three times more immoderately than 
before. I heard she was quite delighted with 
the meeting—declared I was exceedingly agree- 
able, and so very, very funny. I, who all my 
life long, have been the most dolorous and pa- 
thetic of human creatures, have lived to be called 
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very, very funny, by the being who broke my 
heart! Mr. Moore’s song of ‘A bean on the 
face,’ was written as a poetical allegory upon 
myself. I am adisciple of both the ancient phi- 
losophers: Heraclitus keeps his feast of scrrow 
far down in my sensitive bosom, while Demo- 
critus sets his seal on my perpetually grinning 
features. My spirit might animate the body of 
the Last Man—my countenance might do very 
well for a frontispiece to Joe Miller. Nor is 
this all. Asif it were not enough that my con- 
dolences to friends are inevitably taken as in- 
sults, my friends are deprived, when any real 
misfortune has the kindness to befal me, of the 
gratification of offering their condolences. When 
my uncle, dear soul! the best friend [ ever had, 
died by a fit of apoplexy, under peculiarly- 
aflecting circumstances, | confess it, on that 
occasion, I was as melancholy as I could desire. 
I thought with the most poignant regret on all 
the kindnesses I had experienced from the 
good old man, and was sitting, a few days after 
the funeral, immersed in contemplations of the 
most dismal kind. My friend Jack was 
admitted into the sanctuary of the “chamber of 
grief.” I was not at that precise moment in 
tears—my thoughts did lie too deep for such a 
manifestation; but certainly, as I would answer 
on my most solemn asseveration, I was far, very 
far, from any feeling of jocularity. I motioned 
him to a chair, and shook my head so mourn- 
fully, that he might easily have seen I was quite 
unequal to the task of holding a conversation ; 
—but he began: “’Pon my soul, I’m quite re- 
joiced to see how well you bear it. I called to 
offer my condolences ; but, egad! your face tells 
me, in a moment, you have no great cause for 
sorrow—something, eh? in the old gentleman’s 
will—ah ! mum’s the word.” 

I could have run him through the heart. But 
he still kept on in the same style, congratulating 
me on the very event which had nearly deranged 
my understanding from an excess of unhappi- 
ness; and on taking his leave he slapped me on 
the shoulder, and told me I was still the same 
jolly, good-natured fellow as ever, and when I 
did not feel any regret, was too little of a hypo- 
crite to assume it! I wished him at the devil 
every step I heard him take so jauntily down 
stairs, and would have given a thousand pounds 
to change countenances with an owl—that bird 





Which shuns the noise of folly, 
——most melancholy. 

I was, however, delighted with myself on this 
occasion, in one respect. I managed to remain 
unhappy for very nearly a month. ‘The pleasures 
of that period I am never very likely to forget. 
But very soon I found my old spirits returning 
—every hour I perceived my gloominess clear- 
ing off~and at the end of six weeks there was 
not a vestige of regret remaining—my heart was 
as jocund and free from the traces of sorrow as 
my features. Again I was placed in the chair 
at all meetings for the purposes of joviality,— 
not that I am in any wise gifted with the collo- 
quial or convivial talents required for that situ- 
ation, but simply on the strength of my face. 
People—so those who afflict me with what they 
consider their compliments, tell me—can never 
look at me without an elevation of their spirits 
—my very silence is better than other men’s 
wit—my eyes an epigram, my cheek a repartee, 
and my mouth—so good-humoured, so open, so 
redolent of fun—is a hundred times more amus- 
ing and more provocative of mirth than Hood 
and Reynolds put together. 

My path to professional reputation and emo- 
lument is entircly closed. I attended a course 
of lectures on surgery, with the intention of de- 
voting myself to that profession. On attending 
at the hospital, while an operation was _per- 
formed of a very complicated nature, the poor 
sufferer expired; and just before his strength 
sunk under him, he said that he was rendered 








miserable by the fat little gentleman in the blue 
coat standing by and laughing at him! Laugh- 
ing? Ye Gods! I was carried out in a fit, pro- 
duced by the intensity of my commiseration, 
and could not for many a miserable night resign 
myself to sleep without being haunted by the 
appalling image of the dying man. I now tried 
my chance in the office of an attorney; but 
Mr. got notice on the second day, that if 
he did not discharge the new clerk who was 
constantly grinning whenever his clients com- 
menced their statements, his business would be 
immediately diminished. As a last resource, I 
determined to enter the church ; and, as a pre- 
paratory step, presented myself for matriculation 
at Oxford. The Vice-Chancellor received me 
very stiffly, even at first—the tutor who attended 
looked black as night, while I entered into a 
conversation on subjects connected with my 
education and pursuits with the dignified eccle- 
siastic. He was for a considerable time much too 
lofty to cast his eyes on so insignificant a being ; 
but at last his looks rested on my countenance, 
and there was the usual grin: if he had been treat- 
ing us to a pun, the expression could not have 
been more hilarious. I struggled with all my 
might to assume a becoming gravity, but my 
efforts only produced such a demoniacal expres- 
sion of exuberant mirth, that after an ominous 
exchange of looks between the great man and 
the tutor who presented me, the Vice-Chancellor 
declared his dignity had never been so insulted 
before ; and till I learned to conduct myself with 
propriety and decorum, he should decidedly re- 
fuse to proceed with my matriculation. My 
excuses only served to make matters worse— 
my features at each new apology only assumed 
a grin of more preternatural absurdity—and at 
last I was fairly led out of the room by my at- 
tendant tutor, who fell foul of me the moment 
we reached the street. He asked what I had 
seen ludicrous in the appearance of the Vice- 
Chancellor or himself, and finally rushed off in 
a torrent of offended pride, and advised me, in- 
stead of attempting to qualify myself for the 
church, to turn my attention to grinning through 
a horse-collar ! 

I have at last fairly yielded in the struggle. 
I have resolved to content myself with smirking 
through life with the reputation of being the 
most laughter-loving of human beings ; but yet 
it is hard that my facetiousness, instead of 
being where I wish it, all in my eye, is scattered 
with the most intolerable profusion over every 
square inch of my face. W.J. 








A BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF ROME.—No. III. 

Tue Aqueducts are the most astonishing of 
all the ruins of Rome. Others may be com- 
prehended, and have their locality and space in 
the “mind's eye,” but these have neither be- 
ginning, middle, nor end. In the southern 
suburbs of the city and in the Campagna, they 
cross you in every direction; and, go on as far as 
you will, they go farther. A man has no perfect 
idea of the power and population of old Rome, 
unless he walks out four or five miles on the 
Appian Way. The walk is pleasant for itself, 
and more so if he cross into the old Via Ostia, 
and return by the tomb of Cecilia Metella, 
which is a beautiful ruin, and, though much in- 
jured in the civil wars of the middle ages, seems 
likely to last for centuries. That tomb will ex- 
plain to him the mounds of rubble that he will 
have passed in such numbers in his walk; the 
marble of this tomb having been only partially 
removed, in the others wholly. Indeed, this 
whole neighbourhood is full of interest, and 
deserving an attentive consideration. The 
Circus of Caracalla, which is immediately at 
the foot of the hill, is the best preserved of any 
in Rome. It gives not merely a good general 
idea of the ancient Circus, but with reasonable 
attention most of the details may be traced, 








The tomb of Caius Cestus disappointed me. It 
is so simple, that of course we have as perfect 
an idea of it before as after seeing it; and it 
has not that imposing grandeur which I ex- 
pected—it is absurdly large for the tomb of an 
obscure citizen, but not large enough to affect 
the mind by its mere size. 

You will conclude that there are a hundred 
other things worth seeing and of great interest, 
that are not worth describing,—or, if you desire 
to read of them, there are historical works well 
illustrated, in which the best of descriptions can 
be met with; there are hundreds of others neither 
worth seeing nor describing, though a traveller 
is rarely satisfied of this till he has toiled to 
them all. There is the Palace of the Cesars, 
the Tomb of the Scipios, the Mausoleums of 
Hadrian, all full of interest, but nothing in de- 
scription, without such a volume as would be 
wholly absurd, and to which I am wholly in- 
competent. But there are the ancient Baths 
yet to be noticed, and they must be noticed. 

The fact is, then, that these baths, which make 
such a prodigious display in the maps of Rome, 
and in the folios of its antiquarians, have 
greatly disappointed me. Our learned, and 
which is worse, our unlearned travellers, cannot 
ascend the Czlian or the Aventine, but they 
fall into most elaborate descriptions of these 
baths, of their vestibules, their hundred halls, 
their gymnasium, their temples, their acade- 
mies, their libraries, music-rooms, porticos ; of 
their mosaic pavements, golden roofs, marble 
walls and marble columns ; their gold and silver, 
and frescos, and statues worth more than gold, 
Now, all this would be well, if any trace of these 
wonders were discoverable; it is well, and even 
becoming, in professedly learned works; but, 
having read this sort of sounding description in 
trifling notices like my own, and knowing that 
the arabesques of the baths of Titus suggested 
to Raffaelle the beautiful designs of the Loggia, 
and that the colossal group on Monte Cavallo, 
the Farnese Bull, the Laocoon, and fifty other 
wonders of art, were certainly taken from one 
or other of these baths, it may excuse a little 
disappointment on finding the baths themselves 
nothing, positively nothing, but a wilderness of 
brick walls—they are ruins ruined. Not that 
they are without interest. From works of pro- 
fessed research we easily collect, or may, all the 
particulars so absurdly thrust into a volume of 
travels; and when we afterwards wander amidst 
the ruins, and calculate their dimensions, their 
extent, their splendour, their cost, their number, 
and their use—a mere washing-tub for the hides 
of “the rank-scented” many, for which the 
Tiber might well enough have served—we have 
amore palpable evidence and deeper impres- 
sion of the grandeur and wealth of old Rome, 
than from all the other ruins together, except 
perhaps, the aqueducts, which are connected in 
the mind with these baths, as they were in 
reality. For this feeling alone, the baths are 
worth a journey to Rome; for themselves, and 
what actually remains, they are hardly worth 
crossing the city. At the baths of Antonine 
there is nothing—at the baths of Titus the 
arabesque paintings only. What remain of 
these, are at the top of some long narrow vaults, 
twenty feet high at the least, and to be seen only 
bylights stuck upon long poles,—and, absurd as 
it may seem, could never have been seen in any 
other way. These are more beautiful than I 
expected, but not so perfect as described, and 
their exposure to the air and the constant damp, 
must in no great time destroy them. This 1s 
to be regretted, though less so now that so 
many specimens of ancient painting have been 
found at Pompeii ;—before that, they were the 
only specimens known to exist. Some of the 
groups, and some of the ornamental designs, 
seemed to me very clever; but it is difficult to 
distinguish them, and very painful to examine 
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them attentively, from their being at such a 
height and immediately above your head. There 
cannot be a doubt, I think, that the exquisitely 
delicate and most beautiful ornamental frescoes 
of the Loggia were suggested by them; nor did 
Raffaelle, I suppose, imagine that any one would 
hereafter doubt what was so notorious in his own 
time ; and yet most absurd stories have been told 
ofhis actually filling up the vaults to conceal them. 
I now see distinctly the feeling awakened by 
this discovery, which was first made in the time 
of Raffaelle, in the designs he furnished for 
the ornamental carvings in the church outside 
the gates of Perugia. As to the baths of Dio- 
clesian, what really remains without restoration 
has been converted into granaries, and is merely 
so many brick arches; the churches of St. 
Bernardo and St. Maria degli Angeli, are, how- 
ever, parts of the ruins restored and perfected, 
and are, at the same time, in themselves and 
by their distance, from each other, evidence 
of the beauty and magnitude of the scale of 
those baths. I shall speak of them hereafter. 
One word on the Obelisks, and I have done 
with the ruins of old Rome. Obelisks are elegant 
things, and there commendation ends ; see one, 
and you have seen all. In answer to a modern 
traveller, who, following the fashion, says, that 
on entering the Piazza del Popolo, the obelisk 
“seemed almost to pierce the skies,” I would 
observe, that it is seventy-four feet in height; 
and that, pedestal and all, it is not one half the 
height of the Monument, nor one fourth of Salis- 
bury spire. I think most persons that have 
visited Rome, must have felt just reason to com- 
plain that writers are not sufficiently particular 
to distinguish between the effect of things in 
themselves, and in their associations. ‘These 
obelisks, I repeat, are elegant and ornamental, 
but in themselves nothing more—in recollection 
and feeling, indeed, they are the most interesting 
monuments in Rome. Of imperishable material, 
and of a form that defies time, they were records 
of a forgotten people, forgotten even by the old 
Romans—even then they had outlived their pur- 
pose, for the language in which it was recorded 
could not be read—and they are now the most 
perfect remains of old Rome itself. This has 
become their character—this it is that awakens 
interest—this it is that subdues our feelings 
and fills the mind with wonder and admiration 
—and not “their almost piercing the skies,” 
which I have shown you is a description most 
absurdly hyperbolical. D. W. 








FRENCH NATIONAL WORKSHOP. 


A project of an extraordinary nature has 
been set on foot in Paris by two individuals 
named Crébassol and Rosier, with the ostensible 
view of giving employment to the numerous 
workmen now in a state of destitution in that 
capital. A placard has been posted in the dif- 
ferent quarters of the metropolis, inviting all 
those who are in want, to come and enrol them- 
selves—with the promise of work, and not alms, 
in case of their producing a good character. 
“A hundred trades,” says the placard, “ will be 
open to their activity.” Such golden promises 
could not fail to draw thousands to the spot— 
where each received a certificate of enrolment, 
and a detailed prospectus of the plan of opera- 
tion in principio—which states, that it is the in- 
tention of the projectors to open this immense 
undertaking at the end of the present month! 
Copies of this document have been circulated 
among the monied and official classes, with an 
intimation that regular lists of all the subscribers 
to the undertaking will be published in future 
bulletins, and also, in another column, the names 
of those who formally refuse their support, “ that 
the people may know who are their friends.” 
The motive of these gentlemen may be good 
—but it looks suspicious; they nominate them~- 





selves as sole directors and managers of the 
whole concern. The capital said to be required 
is 3,600,000 frs., to be raised by 6000 shares of 
600 frs. each; with this capital they propose 
opening a vast manufactory in the centre of 
Paris, where 8000 workmen are to be employed : 
and those too of all trades! It may be that the 
projectors intend opening a communication with 
Central Africa by ascending the Niger; else we 
can hardly imagine what vent they can hope to 
have for their goods, which must not throw 8000 
established manufacturers out of employment. 
But the whole project is so visionary, that, were 
it not for the dangerous proposition before men- 
tioned, it would not have been worth notice. 
The promises thus held out to the distressed 
labourers will end, we fear, in disappointment. 

The principle, however, of employing the 
poor, in preference to giving them charitable 
relief, is excellent, but we must not bring the 
produce of their labour into competition with 
the works of established manufacturers—this is 
merely to transfer the misery from one class to 
another. It is a wise administration of all cha- 
ritable funds to employ them in opening new 
channels of communication—in giving facilities 
to trades—in digging canals—levelling roads— 
reclaiming waste lands. How much better would 
it be to raise a permanent income for this pur- 
pose to be employed in Ireland, than to leave 
wretchedness to go on accumulating until it ends 
in absolute starvation, and then to rush with our 
thousands and tens of thousands to relieve the 
perishing. We wish influential men would se- 
riously consider this. These demands from 
Ireland are periodical, and come as regularly as 
the seasons ; and while men have hearts in their 
bosoms, we trust they will never be disregarded: 
but it were surely better to prevent than to re- 
lieve misery; and it is extraordinary the very 
limited sums that mfght be serviceably and most 
beneficially employed in a cheap country like 
Ireland. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue monthly meeting was held on the 4th in- 
stant, Joseph Sabine, Esq. in the chair. Seventy- 
six members were declared duly elected, and 
certificates in favour of twenty-five new candi- 
dates were read. 

The report by the secretary stated, that the 
visitors to the Museum during the month of 
July were 1237, and the money received 36/. 1s. 
The visitors to the Garden were 53,320, and the 
amount taken 2348/. 7s. The balance in the 
hands of the treasurer was 3467/. 4s.; and the 
funds of the Society in so flourishing a condi- 
tion as to enable the council to order an invest- 
ment to be made of one-fifth of the amount of 
each monthly receipt. Among other donations, 
the secretary announced a valuable present from 
the Lords of the Admiralty, of various animals, 
collected during the voyage of His Majesty’s 
ship Chanticleer. 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

August 2.—A letter was read from J. R. 
Neame, Esq., on the growth of pine plants in 
moss, which mode had been attended with great 
success, at his residence near Sittingbourne. A 
small black Antigua pine-apple accompanied 
the letter, and bore ample testimony to the 
merit of the treatment it had experienced, by 
the very high flavour which it possessed. ‘There 
was also on the table, a handsome melon, from 
Mr. Roundell, with a Chinese honeysuckle from 
Mr. Tate’s nursery, and gooseberrics, apples, 
pears, cherries, raspberries, and a profusion of 
flowers from the Society's garden. 

R. S. Holford, Esq., was elected a Fellow of 
the Society, and Mr. Gerritt Eldering, of Haar- 
lem, a corresponding member. 








FINE ARTS 





MR. REID’S ETCHINGS. 
Mr. Reid's Pictures and the British Institution. 


Mr. Reid is an artist it was never our good 
fortune to hear of before. He resides at Salis- 
bury, and has, it appears, occasionally sent pic- 
tures to the British Institution, which, according 
to the extraordinary management of that in- 
comprehensible establishment, have usually been 
returned—one exception, however, we should 
mention, where a small picture, seven inches 
each way, and finished like a miniature, was 
hung up fifteen feet, actual measurement, above 
the ground! Of Mr. Reid’s talents as a painter, 
therefore, we are unable to speak; but as he is 
an enthisiast in his art, and as these etchings are 
full of the highest and finest feeling, we cannot 
but question the judgment of the unknown au- 
thorities at the British Institution. 

The accident to which, perhaps, we are in- 
debted for a knowledge of Mr. Reid at all, is 
curiously illustrative of the strange freaks of 
fame and fortune. It appears that two or three 
years ago he printed some dozen or fourteen 
of these etchings for distribution among his 
private friends, and by an extraordinary chance 
a copy of the work was seen by Goethe at Wei- 
mar. The enthusiastic old man was so delighted 
with it, that he immediately dispatched the fol- 
lowing gratifying letter to the unknown artist : 
we, of course, do not choose to alter a single 
word—the little inaccuracies only heightening 
the interest :— 

“ Weimar, 18 Octbr. 1829. 

** At a period when the Englissh * Forget- Me- 
Not,’ and other similar Annuals, make us ac- 
quainted with the microscopic skill of the 
copper-plates of that country, it was an appear- 
ance in the highest degree agreeable to me, to 
see a collection of plates from an artist so well 
acquainted with delicate keeping, and who knows 
to feel with Rembrandt the reflection even of 
an already far-departed light, and with Ruis- 
dael the cheerful and prosperously-growing 
fruits of the field so nicely ranged in sheaves. 
if any printseller has the commission to bring 
your works moor widely before the public, name 
him, that we may thus be able to call the atten- 
tion of our venders to them, Unfortunately, 
the distance is teo great for me to be able to 
show a more lively interest, and my advanced 
age prevents me from so largely extending my 
participation, as it was formerly my good fortune 
to do. 

“Wishing you all happiness, and commend- 
ing myself particularly to your remembrance— 

“Sincerely yours, 
“J.W. Goetne.” 

Mr. Reid, it appears, had never even heard 
of Goethe, and was nota little astonished at the 
receipt of this letter. Ilis friends, however, 
soon informed him of the celebrity of the writer, 
and his delight may be easily imagined. ‘This 
noble testimony to his genius by so distin- 
guished a foreigner, consoled him alittle for the 
corroding contempt shown for his works by those 
who represent the Patrons of Bririsn Art; and, 
by the advice of his friends, he has at length 
determined to make a selection of twenty from 
his beautiful etchings, and offer them for sale 
to those who are curious in such refined and 
delicate works—they are all sketches from na- 
ture, and some were even etched in the open 
fields. Copies, we believe, may be seen at, and 
subscribers’ names will be received by, Messrs. 
Colnaghi & Son, and by Mr. Dalton; but as 
not a single impression will be taken after 
the plates are in the slightest degree worn, the 
number of copies must be very limited ; and 
those who desire to possess them should be 
early in their application. Specimens were 
lately shown to her Majesty, when she expressed 
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her great admiration, and desired that her name 
should head the list of subscribers. 

We are particularly anxious that nothing here 
said of the British Institution should at all com- 
promise Mr. Reid. He is a dreaming enthu- 
siast, who lives in his own little world of art, and 
only pines to think that his limited means are 
every year straitened by demands for frames, 
and packages, and carriage ; and wonders that 
pictures, which others so highly commend, are 
always rejected there; but weare bound to make 
the circumstances known, and are sure the 
honourable men whose names are enrolled among 
the patrons will thank us for doing so. 

It has been repeatedly said by the public 
press, that there is something wrong in the ma- 
nagement of this Institution ; and sure we are, 
that these disappointments are enough to break 
the heart of an artist. We know, indeed, that 
last year Mr. Reid himself, a little flushed and 
sanguine, perhaps, with the unexpected com- 
pliment that had been paid to him by the illus- 
trious foreigner, came to town, with a not pre- 
sumptuous or unbecoming confidence, to see 
how his picture would look when surrounded by 
the works of his better-known contemporaries. 
We can easily conceive with what a palpitating 
heart he ascended the broad stairs and traversed 
the different rooms; but we know that he burst 
into tears on again finding that the work he had so 
long and so diligently laboured at, had not even 
been thought worthy of exhibition. * 

Surely the TRUE Patrons of Art will think it 
but becomiag in them to make inquiry into the 
management of an Institution. which subjects 
artists to such bitter disappointment—which, 
in its incomprehensible judgments, rejects pic- 
tures one year and admits the same pictures an- 
other. The Institution was projected by them 
for the noblest purposes—is supported by their 
liberality—and its decisions have the weight and 
authority of their names. 


Present to Goethe.—A desk seal, quite a gem 
for taste and elegance, has been lately manutfac- 
tured by Mr. Salter in the Strand, as a present 
to Goethe from some of his English admirers. 
Among the subscribers we hear that Sir W. Scott, 
Lord Leveson Gower, Mr. Lockart, Mr. Rod- 
gers, Mr. Carlyle, Dr. Maginn, Mr. Fraser, Mr. 
Churchill, and other German scholars, have en- 
rolled their names. The device is a star encircled 
by a serpent, and the motto, Ohne hast aber ohne 
tast— Without haste but without rest.—The set- 
ting is highly wrought and most tasteful. In 
the lower rim are the red and white roses, re- 
lieved by oak leaves, emblematic of England— 
above, an owl’s head peeping from out the ivy— 
a fine and boldly-carved satyr’s head—and the 
whole surmounted by a rich bouquet represent- 
ing the flowers of literature. Encirling and en- 
twined with the ivy branches, there peeps forth 
a label, inscribed, ‘To the German Master, from 
friends in England, 28th of Aug. 1831.” 

Medal of the late Mr. Roscoe.x—A medal of this 
amiable man is about to be engraved by that 
clever young artist Mr. Scipio Clint, from the 
medallion by Gibson. It will arrange in size 
with Parker's medals, designed to perpetuate 
the memory of the great men of the present 
age. 





MUSIC 


KING’S THEATRE. 
La Somnambula—Bellini. 

Or this opera we can say, as we said of the 
‘Anna Bolena,’ that it owes its success, in this 
country, solely to the talents of Pasta and Ru- 
bini. With the exception of one or two pretty 
motivi, so exquisitely given by these gifted artistes, 
as to elicit a unanimous call for repetition—of 
which compliment, soit dit en passant, Signor 

















Bellini must not arrogate to himself any share— 
the music of ‘La Somnambula,’ is sometimes 
scarcely upon a level with that of ‘ I] Pirato,’ 
and often sinks much below it. There is a ge- 
neral thinness and want of effect in the instru- 
mentation, not calculated to make us overlook 
the other defects of this composition, which, in 
our humble judgment, are compensated by no 
redeeming beauties. Bellini has soared too high. 
There is nothing of grandeur, no touch of true 
pathos in the common-place workings of his 
mind; he cannot reach the opera semi-seria ; he 
should confine his powers to the lowest walk of 
the musical drama, the one-act opera buffa. 


The question of the lesseeship of the King’s 
Theatre was yesterday finally determined, and 
the manager’s mantle has fallen upon M. Mason, 
Esq. Mr. Mason is both the writer and com- 
poser of an Italian opera, which, no doubt, will 
now be among the earliest novelties produced 
at this establishment next season. As we know 
him to be a man of talent and a man of taste, 
a gentleman and our countryman, we heartily 
wish him success ; but knowing the enormous 
rent, which the monopolist lessors have inflicted 
upon him, of no less than 16,000/., and the 
other hard conditions to which they have sub- 
jected him, we cannot give him joy. 

In fact, there appears but one of three alter- 
natives left to him—either to raise the price 
upon his subscribers—to give them a very in- 
ferior opera—or, to be ruined. 

We think, that when the effects necessarily 
consequent upon monopoly are thus brought 
home to the most sensitive parts of the great 
ones of the land, their pockets and their plea- 
sures, that they will, in their capacity of legis- 
lators, do something to mitigate their own 
sufferings as opera subscribers. 





MR. COLLINS—Y’CLEPED THE “ENGLISH 
PAGANINI.” 

Our readers at a distance from town may 
perhaps expect a somewhat more technical ac- 
count of this gentleman’s performances than we 
gave them in our hasty notice last week. To 
our task then. We have already stated that he 
played the simple air, ‘ Sul margine,’ with much 
taste and feeling. If he can play one so, of 
course he can play all. He executes rapid pas- 
sages neatly and distinctly—bowing each note. 
He is uncertain in his hitting of extreme dis- 
tances—in which Paganini never fails. He plays 
double notes very well, but not better than many 
others ; and, in this respect, he is certainly in- 
ferior to De Beriot, who likewise greatly sur- 
passes him in tone. His harmonics are good, 
but almost all single notes—whereas Paganini 
does much more with double harmonics: 
and musicians well know that, in double har- 
monics, the difficulty is multiplied by much 
more than two. He is very far behind his ori- 
ginal in his imitation of Paganini’s pizzicato 
passages, and producing notes by means of the 
left hand only without the bow. He makes a 
double shake, bowing each note: the effect is 
poor, and indeed rather ridiculous; but the 
million like it, and applaud it much—it would 
not be fair to ask them why. The harmonics 
he produces by placing the bow between his 
hand and the nut, are curious, mais voild tout ! 
No new effect is gained by it. The tricks he 
plays by unscrewing the bow, and placing the 
stick under the violin, and the hair over the 
strings—also by fastening the bow between his 
knees, and rubbing the strings against it, are no 
doubt capital at Sadler’s Wells, but they are 
not to be countenanced by professors ; — one 
great professor, by the bye, (Mr. St. John Long) 
might, perhaps, approve of the rubbing. After 
all, Mr. Collins is undoubtedly an artist of much 
merit; but the appellation he has adopted is 
rather calculated to injure than benefit him. It 





would be as difficult to match Paganini’s playing 
as his person; and we venture to assert, that 
neither can be done in this country. 


RUBBI’S CONCERT. 


In the good old times of the Spectator, when 
the interest attached to theatricals was a matter 
of feeling and not of fashion, honest Will Downes, 
the Prompter, could, command the good will of 
the “‘ wits and men of pleasure upon town,” and 
through their good word could secure for his 
benefit the patronage of the public, as is plea- 
santly enough recorded in that Atheneum of its 
day, the Spectator. 

We regret to relate the widely different fate 
of the indefatigable and enthusiastic Prompter of 
the King’s Theatre, who yesterday announced 
his benefit with a programme and prospectus 
containing a larger proportion of musical and 
theatrical talent than perhaps ever appeared 
together on a similar occasion. No name of note 
but graced the list of his performers. As to 
his auditory, they amounted to less than half a 
dozen after an hour’s expectancy, and these were 
necessarily dismissed at the expiration of that 
time, leaving the unhappy Beneficiare to lament 
that he had no other recommendation with the 
public than his own unobtrusive merit, which, 
being unobtrusive, could not of course succeed, 
notwithstanding the excellence of the entertain- 
ment he had provided. 





THEATRICALS 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

On Tuesday, a new piece, in three acts, was 
produced here, called, after its French god- 
mother, ‘ Madame du Barry.’ It is intended to 
exhibit a portion of the cabals and intrigues of 
the court of that good-for-nothing legitimate, 
Louis XV. We gave some account of the original 
when speaking of Madame Albert, who played 
the principal character when she was over here. 
From its construction, it is and must be better 
adapted for the French stage than the English; 
but Mr. Poole, who touches nothing without 
leaving an impression of the master’s hand, has 
done all that could be done to fit it for the latter. 
We give him particular credit for getting rid of 
the false interest which was produced by the 
King’s making love, though innocently, to his 
own daughter. The French are very fond of 
this bad sort of excitement—the English are 
not. The author was not fortunate in his 
cast. It was painful to see so good an actor 
in his way, as Mr. Webster so completely 
pushed out of it. His good-humoured provin- 
cial dialect sounded absolutely ridiculous in the 
Duc de Richelieu. Mr. H. Wallack played Louis 
with great good sense and considerable dignity, 
but Mr. Farren ought to have done it. We 
understand that that gentleman refused the part. 
We trust that he will, in justice, exercise his 
power in the theatre a little further, and fine the 
manager for letting him. Mr. Morris seems to 
think, from the number of parts he gives her to 
play, that there are nine women in one female 
Taylor. It is impossible she should have time 
to learn even the words—how then can she be 
expected to give that study to the characters, 
which is necessary to enable her to do justice 
either to them or to herself? The play, however, 
was received with applause, and considerable 
approbation followed its announcement for re- 
petition. We have to entreat that somebody will 
interfere to protect our ears from the constant 
repetition of the name as pronounced at the 
Haymarket. Some person or other was always 
talking about Madame dew Barry. Is there no 
intellectual sun to dispel this dew? 
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ENGLISH OPERA.—ADELPHI. 

A new opera, called ‘The Sorceress,’ was 
presented here on Thursday, composed by Mr. 
Ries. The scene is laid in Russia; and the 
materials for the plot are selected from the ex- 
ploits of a certain captain of banditti, called 
Black Naddock. Not content with stealing pro- 
perty, this renowned chief steals the daughter 
of a neighbouring Baron, and subsequently the 
Baron himself. A faithful female attendant, 
whose father has formerly been murdered by 
Black Naddock, follows in the disguise of a Lap- 
land witch—(hence ‘the Sorceress’)—ingra- 
tiates herself with the robbers—is asked into 
their den—discovers their great secret, which 
is a secret grate—turns it upon its pivot, and 
thus removes the only bars to the entrance of 
the military, and, of course, after a fight, the 
innocent are rescued, and the guilty punished. 
We have but little to say in praise of the piece, 
which, excepting the very questionable, though 
not altogether inappropriate one of introducing 
the soldiers at the fre-place, does not contain a 
single new incident. The music deserves a 
very different mention. Though the pieces 
have the usual German fault, of being too 
lengthy, and though on the whole it is inclining 
to the heavy, it has great and various merit. 
We were particularly pleased with the overture 
—with a song of Mr. Phillips’s—a trio admirably 
sung by Miss H. Cawse, Miss Novello, and 
Miss Ferguson—a ballad sung to perfection by 
Miss H. Cawse—a wild chaunt by the same 
young lady—and a comic trio, something about 
“troublesome women.” Mr. Phillips was in 
excellent voice ; and Miss Betts exerted herself 
creditably in the concerted music, some of which 
is extremely difficult. The prize of the evening, 
however, must in justice be awarded to Miss H. 
Cawse. We are at a loss which to praise most, 
her acting or her singing. She deserves in- 
finite credit for both. The opera has been gotten 
up with great care and propriety; and looking 
at the diminutive size of the house, one ought 
rather to wonder that so much has been done, 
than that more has not. The scenery is the best 
we have ever seen within these walls. 





OCTOGENARIAN REMINISCENCES. 


Johnson and Pinkethman were two actors in 
the time of George II. Johnson dabbled a 
little in picture-dealing, and wished very much 
to get possession of a painting of a macaw, which 
he had remarked at a broker’s shop near Drury 
Lane, but for which, from its excellence, he 
feared a high price would be asked. He accord- 
ingly laid a little plot with his friend Pinketh- 
man, which was developed in the following 
scene :— 


Jounson—(alone, and seemingly attracted by the 
picture for the first time—in a careless, off-hand 
manner )—Pray what do you ask for this fish 7 

Broker. Fish, Sir! You mistake—that’s a bird. 

JouN. Poh! nonsense, bird ;—-I tell you it’s a fish. 

Bro. I say, Sir, it’s a bird—and if you say it is not, 
you know nothing of the matter. 

JOHN, It’s a fish— 

Bro. It is not, Sir; and I believe you know better 
when you say so. 

. - N. I know better than you,if you mean that; it’s 
a fish. 

Bro.—( enraged )—It’s false, Sir !—and you ought to 
be ashamed of yourself. 4 . 

Joun. Come, come, man—don’t be angry—I want 
to deal, not to quarrel with you ;—what do you ask for 
the fish ? 

Bro, Itis not a fish, Sir—it’s a bird, and the price is 
ten guineas. 

JOHN. You're a very obstinate man, and the price is 
high: but, if you have a mind for a wager, I’ll bet you 
ten guineas against the picture itself that it is a fish. 

Bro. With all my heart ;—who shall decide it ¢ 

Jou N. Oh, I don’tcare—anybody—( raising his voice 
that his cue may be heard )—The first man who 
Passes by— 

Bro. Agreed ;—here comes one.—( 70 Pinkethman, 
who is seen approaching with a demure step, and 
apparently lost in thought )—Sir, Sir!—Come here, 
Sir, if you please— 

JOHN. Aye, Sir—pray do. 





PINKETHMAN—(with affected astonishment )— 
Good heavens! gentlemen— What can you want with 
me? Isthere anything the matter ? 

Bro. No, Sir—nothing the matter; only we want 
you to be so good to decide a bet for us. ‘This gentle- 
man lays that this is a —— 

JouNn. Stop, Mr. Broker; I insist upon it that you 
don’t put words into the gentleman’s mouth—it’s not 
fair; ask him simply what that picture represents. 

Bro. Well, just as you like—be it so. Pray, Sir 
what does that picture represent ? 

Joun. To be sure—that’s the only fair way. 

Pink. (Takes out his spectacles—wipes them 
deliberately and puts them on ; then looks atten- 
tively at the object for two or three minutes. )—Bless 
my soul, it’s very strange now—I can’t, for the life of 
me, recollect what it is they call it: but I certainly 
have seen the fish somewhere— 

Bro.—(snatching down the picture ina rage,and 
throwing it at Johnson’s head )—D—n you and the 
fish too—take the picture. 





MISCELLANEA 


The well-known picture by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, of ‘Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy,’ 
was pirated by the Parisian artists, and made 
its appearance, immediately after publication as 
an engraving, entitled L’Homme entre le Vice et 
la Vertu. 

The Pantheon in Oxford Street, is at length 
about to be sold, pursuant to a decree of the 
Exchequer. We may therefore reasonably hope, 
that it will now be turned to some use, and be- 
come an ornament instead of a nuisance to that 
busy street. 

Mr. Allan Cunningham's reception at Dumfries. 
—It appears by the Dumfries Courier, that after 
an absence of many years, Mr. Cunningham 
lately paid a visit to his native town, and was 
received with a welcome that showed how hear- 
tily his early friends rejoiced in his well-earned 
fame. A public dinner was given him, at which 
upwards of sixty of the most respectable gentle- 
men of the town and neighbourhood were pre- 
sent. All the customary healths were drunk, 
and speeches made; but some of the little anec- 
dotes incidentally alluded to in the different 
speeches, made it anything but an ordinary 
meeting in its interest. The old master, under 
whom Mr. Cunningham worked as a mason 
for some years, was of the party, and their mu- 
tual recollections were delightful, and did equal 
honour to the head and heart of both of them. 
The report occupies five columns of the paper. 

Coffee, the Elixir Vite.— There is an old 
woman, nowliving at Boulogne, who has reached 
her hundred and seventeenth year, and subsists 
entirely upon coffee, of which she consumes be- 
tween thirty and forty cups per diem. This 
out-coffees Voltaire himself, who was content 
with a couple of dozen. ‘The female, of whom 
we are speaking, was born at Villaroux, three 
leagues distant from Chambéry, but was not 
married until her sixty-sixth year, when she 
gave her hand toa young man of five and twenty, 
who left her a widow at the end of twelve years. 
In 1827, she was visited by one of the late King’s 
physicians, who gave her hopes of enjoying a 
further term of a quarter of a century and up- 
wards, 

Test for Mushrooms.—A correspondent of the 
Times gives the following as a test:—‘ To 
ascertain whether what appear to be mushrooms 
are so or not, a little salt should be sprinkled 
on the inner or spongy part. If in a short time 
afterwards they turn yellow, they are a very 
poisonous kind of fungus, but if black, they are 
to be looked upon as genuine mushrooms. They 
should never be eaten without this test, as the 
best judges may be occasionally deceived.” 

Cholera Morbus.—According to an official re- 
turn of the number of casualties by cholera in 
the ranks of the Russian army in Poland, from 
the first breaking out of the decease, until the 
2nd of July, it appears, that 8343 individuals 
had been attacked, of whom 4338 had recovered, 
3692 had died, and 313 remained invalided in 
the hospitals. 





Olden Traditions extant in Rome.—The pea- 
santry about Rome are to this day in dread of 
the sorceress Circe, and would die sooner than 
set foot within the cavern of Circeio; and they, 
as well as the vulgar in Rome itself, we are 
told by Niebuhr, believe that the fair and hap- 
less Tarpeia still inhabits the bottom of an old 
well in the Capitol, where she would be found 
sitting with her robes sparkling with diamonds. 

Volcanos.—In Europe there are few active 
volcanos. Mount Etna in Sicily, Vesuvius on 
the opposite coast of Italy, Stromboli in the 
Lipari Islands, Hecla and five others in Iceland, 
are all that are known. According to D’ Aubuis- 
son, M. Ordinaire estimates the number of ac- 
tive volcanos at 205, of which 107 are in islands, 
the other 98 on the continents.—It is a remark- 
able circumstance, that all the volcanos which 
are at present in a state of activity are situated 
in the vicinity of the sea.—Quarterly Journal of 
Agriculture. 
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| Weather. 








W.&Mon. | Max. Min. Noon. 

Th. 28, 81 40 29.98 N.W, Clear. 
Fr. 29,80 59 | Stat. Var. Clear. 
Sat. 30/80 59 | Stat. EK, Clear. 
Sun. 31/80 59 | Stat. E. Clear. 
Mon. 1/79 62 | 29.93 N.E, | Shrs., p.m. 
Tues. 2] 725 61} | 29.75 N.E. Rain. 
Wed. 3) 70 65 Stat. E, Ditto. 





Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrostratus,Curnulus, Nimbus. 
Nights and mornings rainy towards the end of the 
week; thunder almost every day. 
Mean temperature of the week, 70.59, 
Astronomical Observations. 
Mercury at his greatest elongation on Saturday. 
Jupiter’s geocen. long. on Wed. 18° 21’ in Cancer. 


Mars’s a — 27° 28’ in Leo. 
Venus’s — — 25° 59’ in ditto. 
Sun’s 10° 20’ in ditto. 


Length of dayon Wed. 15h. 26m. ; decreased, Ih. 18m, 
Sun’s horary motion, 2‘ 23”. Logarithmic number of 
distance on Monday, .006333. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 

P. P. P. next week, if possible. 

G.Y.H., An Old Subscriber, R.R., T.T., and others, 
under consideration. 

G. must order the Athenzum as he would a book— 
of a bookseller at Bury, who will receive it regularly 
with his parcel from the London agents. We do not 
supply papers to Subscribers from the Office. 





Athenxum Advertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


Forthcoming.—A volume of Poems, by Mr. A.Watts, 
illustrated by upwards of thirty line engravings, from 
pictures by Lawrence, Howard, Stothard, Leslie, Tur- 
ner, Chalon, Newton, Pickersgill, Etty, Collins, E. Land- 
seer, H. Thomson, Haydon, Stanfield, Bonington, Bone, 
Boxall, Cattermole, &c. 

A third edition of Dr. Ryan’s Manual of Midwifery, 
enlarged, with numerous plates. 

Just subscribed.—Menton on Recognition, 12mo. 
2nd edit. 6s. 6d.—Memoirs and R ins of Jane Tay- 
lor, L2mo, 5s.—Vaughan’s Life of Wycliffe, 2 vols. 8vo. 
12. 1s. — Poems of Chandos Leigh, new edit:,7s.—Stan- 
dard Novels, Vol. 1, 2nd edit., Pilot, 6s.—Standard 
Novels, Vol. 6, Last of the Mohicans, 6s.—Bourrienne’s 
Napoleon, 3 vols , fc. 7th, 8th, & 9th of Family Library, 
2nd edit. 18s.—Lardner’s Cabinet Library, Vol. 7, His- 
tory of the Bourbons, Vol. 2, 5s.—Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia, Vol. 21, Lives ot British Statesmen, 3 vols. 
18s.—Hay’s Religious Philosophy, 8vo. 4s. 6d.— Danby’s 
Thoughts on Various Subjects, 7s. 6d.—Rev. M. Ox 
enden’s Sermons, 8s. 6d.—Aldine Poets, Vol. 15, Pope, 
Vol. 3, 5s.—Encyclopedia Metropoli 4th division, 
1Z. 18s.—Nicholson and Rowbotham’s Algebra, 12mo. 
5s.—Guide to Southampton and the Isle of Wight, by 
C, Andrews, 12mo. 3s.—Trimmer’s History ofthe Robin, 
new edit. 18mo.—llymusfor Children, by the Rev. W. 
Fletcher, 2s. 6d.—Easy Stories, 18mo. ls. 6¢.—First 
Lessons in the History of England, 1Smo. 1s. 6d.—Ju- 
venile Cyclopedia, Vol. 2, Europe and Asia, 3s. 6d.— 
The Evergreen, 3rd edit. 2s. 6¢d.—Rustic Excursions, 
5s.—Salmon on Prolapsus of the Rectum, dvo. 5s. 6d. 
-—Hyams’ Integral Calculus, Part 1, 8vo, 9s. 6¢.—Mil- 
ler's Hydrostatics and Hydrodynamics, 8vo. 5s, 6d.— 
Lectures for the Religious Instruction of Young Ver- 
sons, by M. A. Ryan, 12mo. 4s.—Marshall’s Account 
of the Population for 1801, 1811, and 1821, royal 4to. 
12. 1ls.6d.—Rev. J. D. Coleridge’s Selection of Prayers, 
i8mo. ls. 6d.—The Origin, Science, and End of Moral 
Truth, post 8vo. 7s.—The Village Preacher, Vol. 5, 
2nd edit. 5s.—Nicholson’s Operative Mechanic, 8vo, 
1Z, 11s. 6d,—Williams’s Parent’s Catechism, 2s. 6d.— 
Preceptor’s Assistant, 5s.—Gerald Fitzgerald, by Anne 
of Swansea, 5 vols. 12mo. 1/. 11s. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


A NEW LIGHT. 

ONES'S PATENT PROMETHEANS, for 
_ produci ing instant Light, without the aid of a Bottle or any 
a ‘ 1y other fire-box, of whatever p- 
tion, ther is 0 poss pility of their getting out of repair in any 
climate. This is the most simple and best mode of producing 
Light ever invented, No bed-room, drawing-room, or counting- 
house should be without them; for cigar smokers they are un- 
equalled: on coach, horseback, or sea, in any current of air, they 
still retain their fire, and emit, on be ing’ burnt, a fragrant per fume; 

are perfectly innoce nt and free from danger. 


JONES’S LUCIFERS, OR CHLORATE 
MATC 


ES. 















This is a very simple and cheap mode of producing instant 
Light, simply by drawing the Match through Sand Paper, and 
will never impair by keeping. 1s. per Box. } ay be had of all 
respectable Chemists, Tobacconists, &c. throug pout the Kingdom. 
—As these Matches are now imperfectly imitated by an un- 
principled fellow, to prevent disappointment please to observe 
that others are now substituted without the name and address, 
*S. Jones, Light House, 201, Strand.’—The following inventions 
and improvements by S. Jones, are sold wholesale and retail :— 
S. JONES’S NEW PHILOSOPHICAL PASTILE, 
For perfuming and disinfecting dining, drawing, and bed rooms ; 
the most simple and elegant Pastile ever inve nted, for large 
parties or crowded apartments. ‘They will be found to emit the 
most fragrant perfame that can be imagined, They burn with 
any kind of spirituous perfume, suchas Eau de Cologne, Lavender 
Water, &c., which may be varied at pleasure. The expense of 
burning is not One Penny per Hour. 

S. JONES’S ETNAS, 
for boiling half a pint of water in three minutes. 
BACHELOR’S DISPATCH, 
for boiling a quart of water, and cooking a steak, chop, or eggs, 
in nine minutes. 

Hyg ti : CONJURORS, and every description of PORT- 
ABLE KITCHENS, for ships, boats, gipsy and water parties, 
from 10s. 6d. to 14 guineas, to cook from one to twenty dishes. 
Merchants and © npesine will find it to their interest to visit the 
LIGHT HOUSE, 201,STRAND.—N.B, The New Kitchen is kept 
going on Tuesdays and Fridays, from oue to three o’clock. 


OFF EE.— DEACON, Correr-Mart, 

, SKINNER-STREET, SNOW-HILL (exactl jengemte the 

oe ‘8 Arms Ine itinues to sell the tinest Coffets at the usual 

pric notwithst g the great advance which has taken place 

mm oy markets, A Quarierofa Pound may be had.—CuocoLatE, 
Cocoa, Kc. 


TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Persons assured for the whole term 
of Life, will have an addition made to their Policies every seventh 
year, or an equivalent reduction will be made in the future pay- 
me nts of Premium, at the option of the Assured. 

The second septe “nial valuation of the Company’s Life Policies 
has been completed, and the following TABLE shows the total 
additions made to Life Policies for 1ov0l., etlected in London or 
through an Agent in Great Britain, which have been in force 
for the fourteen years ending at Christmas 1830. 


























| 
| ~ 

Annual 
Premiam. 


‘Amount that has 
been added to the 
Sum assured pay- 

able at the 
Party’s Death. 


nce- 





Date of Policy PE oP 












Dec, 25, 1816 £ivou |) £21 | 15 
1000 || 24 | 0 
1000 || 26) 14 
do. | 1000 || 29 1 a8 | 
do. |} 1000 1} 33! 139 
do. | 1000 33 | 19 
do. | 1000 | $ j ‘ 
do. | 1000 2 
do. 1000 63 13 





Equivalent Re ductions have been made in the future payments 
of Premium, Where the parties assured have desired to have the 
amount of Bonps so applied. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT.—In addition to the benefit of the late 
Reduction in the Rates of Prewiuns, this Company otlers to 
Assurers the advantage of periodical Returns of the sarplus Pre- 
miums ; and also the payment of Rext of Buildings rendered un- 
tenantable by Fire, 

The Returns for some years were from 10 to 25 per Cent. on 
the Premiums p: aid. —— 

The Company’s Rates and Proposals may be had of any of the 
Agents in the country, who are authorized to report on the ap- 
pearance of Lives proposed for Assurance 

Cheapside, London, HENRY DESBOROU GH, 

July 20, 1831. Secre tary. 


AKE R and MACQUEEN’S CONCEN- 
TRATED SOLUTIONS of the CHLORIDES of SODA 

and LIME, warranted always of uniform strength, and prepared 
strictly according to the formula of the Discoverer, M. Lapar- 
RAQUE, of Paris, to whom mankind is indebted for the discovery 
te ate ‘usive in its application, and little short of 














of an agent m 
miraculous in its efle 

Without taking up the time of the public by printing nonsense 
about labels and v ers, where no exclusive right exists, Baker 
and Macqueen are c pean nt to pledge themselves that the genuine 
articles will be found inside their botties, they having deter- 
mined to adhere pertinaciously to the directions which M. 
Labarraque has given. 

As the robber is often the first to ery ‘Stop thief,’ so are those 
who palm off the inventions of others for their own discoveries 
always the foremost to charge with imitation those whom they 
have servilely copied, 
THE PRINCIPAL PROPE 
To prevent Infection fro 

Scarlet and Typhus Fev &e 
To keep Meat, Fish, and Game sweet in the hottest we ather, and 

to restore the w when tainted, 

To purify bad or dirty Water. 

To disinfect Sick Chambers and all crowded Places, 

estroy Garden Lusvets. 

© remove Stains from Linen 

‘To correct all offensive Odour, from whatever cause arising ; 

&e. &e. &e, 

May be had of all Wholesale Druggists and Patent Medicine 
Vendets; and sold retail by ail respectable Chemists, Grocers, 
Oilmen, te In Quart Bottles—Lime, 2s.; Soda, 2s. Gd.; ac- 

d by fall directions for use in all cases. 

201, STRAND, 











TIES OF THE CHLORIDES ARE, 
mall-pox, Measles, Cholera Morbus, 

























OOKBINDING in all its branches, by 

H. FOUNTAIN, No. 31, Great Titchfield-street, Caven- 
dish-square. 

izmo, half calf, lettered, per vol. ... 

i sooo eeditto, 









No extra charge for Magazines 
Orders punctually executed for any part of Town or Country. 
Any party waited upon with specimens if desired. 








Literature, fine Arts, &c. 








OTICE. — The EXHIBITION of the 
NATIONAL REPOSITORY, Gartery of the Royau 
Mews, CHarine Cross. Patron, the KING.—The FOURTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Institution is NOW OPEN daily, 
Admittance, 1s. ; Catgiogne, Is. 
T. 5. TULL, Secretary, 


LForetp KING OF THE BELGIANS. 
THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, Part XXVIII. 





jon published, contains a Portrait and Memoir of LEOPOLD 


$1, engraved by J. Thomson, from the original paint- 
a by Sir Thomas Lawrence, at Marlborough House.—The Part 
also contains Portraits of SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE and AD- 
MIRAL LORD HOWE. 

* ‘Those who wish to possess themselves of a series of Portraits 
BA.. illustrious characters Whose names are distinguished in the 
political or the scientific records of our country—who have raised 
its dignity and improved its intellectual character—may have that 
wish abundantly gratified ." adding this very superior work to 
their respective libraries. The Portraits are truly splendid, each 
embodying in itself the very spirit of the — ginal paintings of 
which they form such faithful co pies.” 

SIR WALTER SCOTT, THE EARL “OF AL BEMARLE, and 
LORD LY NE DOCH, the two last after the aintings by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, were the Portraits in Part XXVIL.—of which 
the Literary Gazetie observes: “ Such a production is alone suf- 
ficient to make the fortane of a number. The romantic military 
career of the ‘ gallant ,Graham’ is a good contrast to the literary 
life of the great Poet. 

“In conclusion, we think this delightful publication well 
worthy of its name, National, for we cannot conceive any work 
more likely to create a desire in noble and generous youths to 
* go and do likewise ;’ thus raising a spirit of emulation that 
moe prove of inestimable service to the country.’’—Gentleman’s 

agazine. 

London: FISHER, Son and Co., Newgate-street. 








WORKS connected with the FINE ARTS, somtiy published by 
CHARLES TILT, Fleet-stre 


ANDSCAPE ILL US TRA TIONS of the 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. Part XVI., containing Four 
highiy-tinished engravings of * Melrose C ross,’ from a Drawing 
b D. Roberts; * High Street, Edinburgh,’ T. Stothard, R.A.; 

Lagg Castle,’ b. Roberts; and * Ne edpath Castle,’ W. W estall, 
ys R.A. Price 4s. A few india Proofs, 7s. 

“ The illustrations are beautiful as works of art, and the — 

a accompaniments to the * Waverley Nov vels.? They 
looked at with pleasure again and again.”’—New Moathly 
Magazine June. 

2. Westall’s Great Britain Illustrated: a 
series of original Views of the principal T owns, Public Buildings, 
and Picturesque Scenes in the United King dom. From Draw- 
jogs by William Westall, A.R.A. Engraved principally by E. 
Finden, with descriptions ‘by Thomas Moule. 

This splendid work, which has cost the Proprietors upwards 
of six THousanp Pounps in its production, is now completed, 
It contains one hundred and nineteen correct and beautiful 
views, with appropriate descriptious, and forms a handsome 
quarto volume. With the expectation of avery extensive sale, it 
is offered to the public at a price little exceeding that usually 
asked for a biank album of the same size and style of vinding. 

The volume is neatly half-bound in green morocco, with “gilt 
tops, price 34s. ; splendidly bound in arabesque morocco, price 48s. 

A tew India Proofs remain, price 3/. 3s. half morocco, or 3l, 188. 
in morocco elegant. 

“* Beautiful views constitute the decorations of this cheap and 
interesting publication.”—Literary Gazette. 

“We never observed anything betore so remarkably beautiful, 
at suc h very reduced prices.”--Month/y Magazi 

* The views are characterized by a mingled vig irandde licacy, 
ir are in every respect most beautiful.”—Weekly Times. 

3. Illustrations of Don Quixote, designed by 
H. Alken, and engraved by John Ze iter. Part I. containing Five 
Plates. Impl. 4to. 7s. 6d.; Proofs 10s.; India Proofs, before 
—_ 15s. To be completed in 5 5 Parts. 

. The Waggon; engraved by C. Lewis, from 
a - ware by R. P. Bonington. Size 6} inches by 9 inches high. 
*rice of the Prints, 6s. Fifty copies only are printed, India 
~~ s, before letters, price 10s. 6d. 

The National Anthem—‘God save the 
King, ’—most beautifully emblazoned, and ornamented with gold, 
forming a splendid ornament for Scrap Books, Xc. 6s. 

6. The Champions of Constitutional Reform, 
containing striking Portraits of the King, Earl Gre y, Lords 
Broug cham, Althorpe, and John Russell. Intended as an elegant 
Heer of the promoters and supporters of Parliamentary 

Refu rm. 


The English School of Painting and Sculp- 
ein x ‘from the day of Hogarth to the Present Time: each con- 
taining Six Plates, accurately copied from the most celebrated 
English engravings, with descriptions by G. Hamilton. To be 
pleted in 36 Numbers, forming three han pe volumes, 

The first 15 Numbers have Appe ared, price Is. 

** A brief description will serve to give an idea “e", it. It con- 
sists of engravings in outline, with desc riptions in French and 
English, of all the best paintings, sculptures, &c. of British 
artisis; and of these, six are given for eightee nee e. Thus, 
Wiikie’s ‘Rent Day’ we have for threepence! &c. We need not 
say how much the diffusion of this work will refine bd general 
_~ and supersede low and vulgar prints.”—Glasgow Press. 

The Tax-payer—The Tax-receiver — 
‘ane by H. Alken, and engraved by Zeitter. Price 3s. each, 
These humorous and expressive prints are intended “to show 
how it is that these very different members of the state entertain 
such opposite notions on Reform,’ 

9. Chinese Sports and Pastimes; illustrated 
in Twelve Lithographic designs, intended for transferring to 
white wood hand-screens, aud for Scrap Books. Price 10s. 6d. 
plain; 21s. highly coloured ; or separately, 1s.plain; 2s. coloured, 

*,* CHARLES TILT has always on sale a very great variety 
of the newest English and French scrap sheets for transferring. 
Albums and studies for drawing. 

































THE NEW LONDON BRIDGE, 
To i fo eed in the course of the ensuing Week, by J. DICK- 
N, 114, New Bond-street, a Litho: graphic rint of 

4 HE ‘NEW LONDON BRIDGE, from 

Trafalgar Wharf, Southwark, as it appeared at the cere- 
mony of opening by his Pay William IV. on the ist August 
1831. Drawn on the 5; + Essex, and lithographed by 
G, Scharf. Price 3s. plain, aa bs. coloured, Proofs, India 
paper, ditto. 


IBRARY of ARCHITECTURE, &e. 
3, OSNABURG- nae w Roan, ReGcent’s Panx. _ 
OD COLLEC TION of BOOKS on ARCHI- 











TECTU c. Also a great Quantity of loose PRINTS from 
valuable Works, well adapted for the folio of Professional Men 
and others, at low prices, 





A LIST OF WORKS 
At Reduced Prices, 
ON SALE, BY M. A. NATTALI, 
24, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 


1, RITTON and PUGIN’S PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS of LONDON, with Historical and De- 

scriptive Accounts of each Edifice, by Messrs. Gwilt, Papworih, 

&c. One Hundred and Forty-four Plates in Outline, by J. le 

Keux, Roffe, &c. 

Two Vols. 8¥0.Clothseseseseeeeees2le 128. 6d. Published at 5l. 5s. 


Two vols. imperial 8vo. large 
Mg Tena 41. 4s, od. Published at sl. 6s, 


Two vols, 4to, India paper, cl cloth, 71. 7s. Od, Published at 141. 148, 
2. Neale and Le Keux’s Views of the Col- 
legiate and Parochial Churches, Ninery-six PLaTEs, with De- 
scriptions, 
Two vols, royal 8vo. Cloth.....eesseeeee2l. 108. Publishedat 51. 
T "oP roy. 4to. Proofs on India paper, 51. Os. Published at 102, 
Parkinson’s Organic Remains of a former 
Wor = 54 coloured Plates. 3 vols. 4to. cloth, 6/. 6s. Published 
at 10. 10s. 2 

4. Parkinson’s Introduction to the Study of 

"7 Organic Remains, Crown 8vo, with 10 Plates, cloth, 12s, 

Dr. Turton’s Bivalve Shells of British 
mt systematically arranged, with 20 Plates coloured by 
Sowerby. 4to. cloth, 20. Published at 40. 

6. Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica ; or, General 
Index to British and Foreign Literature. 4 vols. ‘ito. cloth, 64. 6s, 
Published at 114. lis. 

7. Dr. Dibdin’s Library Companion. 1 vol. 
8v0. (800 pages), 14s. boards. Published at 1/. &s. 

8. Sir Wm. Dugdale’s Life, Diary, and Cor- 
respondence, Edited by Wm. Hamper, Esq. 2 Portraits and 
Autographs. Royal 4to. cloth, 11. 4s. Published at 21. 2s. 

A Catalogue of Five Thousand Books, gratis. 





Mesic at HALF PRICE.—One Thousand 


ew Pieces, including Overtares to Tancredi, Barbiere, 
Masaniello, Semiramide, Cinderella, Freischiitz, E aryanthe, each 
ls. 6d.—Chaulieu’s ‘ Au clair de Ja lune,’ var. and March from 
Masaniello, 1s.—Herz’s Quadrilles Les Elegantes, tive sheets, 2s, 
—Czerny ’s Bravura Variations on ‘ Sorte Secondami,’ five sheets, 2s, 
Catalogues gratis. 

Messrs. WALKER and SON, 17, Soho-square. 











AVID’S LAMENT for ABSALOM,’ 
co) mposed by the CHEVALIER a komm, Author of 
* Napoleon’s Midnight Revie w,’ and ‘ The e 


‘Sleep on! sleep on!’ Song, composed by 


ditto, 2s. 
‘ They have given thee to another.’ Ballad, 
Ballad, by T. H. Bayly, 


by e. Linley, Esq. 

+ he Circnasian. 

‘ The Bower.’ Ditto, by Ditto. 

‘Through the wood.’ Cavatina, by C. E. 
Horn, 2s. 

_FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

*Recellections of Paganini.’ 
J.N. Hummel. 4s. = 

‘ Reminiscences of Paganini.’ Ditto, by J. B. 
Cramer. 4s. 

Venetian Air(Non giovail sospirar). By do. 3s. 

‘La Galante.’ Brilliant Rondo, by J. N. 
Hummel. Op. 121. 3s. . 

‘The Plough-boy;’ with _{ntroduction and 
Variations, by Ditto. No. 1, Op, 120. 
Weippert’s Paganini Quadrilles (with Por- 


trait). 3s. 
CRAMER, ADDISON, and BEALE, 201, Regent-street. 


Esq 


Fantasia, by 





Just published, ‘ie! 7s. in cloth, 
ANUSCRIPT MEMORIALS. 


«* | have my employments, my home resources: wet or ary, 1 
can scribble; and if they do no good to mers my writings, at 
least, keep me from discontent.”—The Aylm 

London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, ‘Royal Exchange. 





CATON ON —- — oo COUGH. 
A new edition 
REATISE on “the PREV ENTION and 
CURE of the different Stages of ASTHMA, exhibiting the 
Character, Symptoms, and Treatment of this Disease, with copious 
Observations on Diet, Liquids, Clothing, Residence, Climate, 
&c. &c.; containin * so a Collection of necessary Prescriptions. 
nt T. M. CATON, Surgeon, 
f St. Thomas’s and Guy’ s United Hospitals. 

by Me Mest. HIGHLEY, 174, Fieet-street ; CHAPPLE, 66, 
pall ne 1; ER, 315, Oxford-street; SHERWOOD and Se 

Fesmeenios wees and all other Booksellers, Where may be h 

Caton on Indigestion, 3s. 


” Popular Remarks on Nervous Debility, &c. 
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COMPANION FOR THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 

HE TATLER; a Daily Paper, price 2d. 
The second volume of this Miscellany, a Journal devoted 
to Literature, Fine Arts, Music, and the Stage, was completed on 
the 30th of June, and may now be had of all Booksellers, price 
1/. 7s. in boards. The TATLER is delivered every morning with 
the earliest newspapers, to wh i 
anion, presenting the reader, i 
Notices of Books, Exhibitions, and the Stage, occasionally Essays 
and Poetry, and a daily selection of ancedotes and other brief 
yassages from ancient and modern authors, No. 259, published 
this day, contains an account of Moore’s Life of Lord Edward 

Fitzgerald, a Defence of Paganini against the Harmonicon, &c. 





stead of Politics and News, with 








This Day, 
O. XXIII. of the FAMILY LIBRARY, 
being a FAMILY TOUR THROUGH SOUTH HOLLAND, 
up the RHINE, and across the NETHERLANDs, to OSTEND, 
lijustrated by a Map of the Route, and ten Views taken on the 
spot, etched " Lieut.-Col. BATTY. 
OHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 








Just published by J, RODWELL, No. 46, New Bond-street, 
OETICAL, SKETCHES of the SOUTH 
of FRANCE. By the Rev. B. BAILEY, A.M., Senior 
Colonial Chaplain of the Island of Ceylon. 
To be had gratis at 45, New Bond-street, J. Rodwell’s Cata- 
logues, Parts 1. to 1V. of new and second-hand Books, many of 
them scarce and curious, 





The 2nd edition, small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
X F O R D; a Poem. 
By ROBERT MONTGOMERY, 
Author of ‘ The Omnipresence of the Deity,’ &c.—Also, 
Engraved I]lustrations of ‘Oxford.’ By Joseph 
Skelton, F.S.A., and other Artisis, 8vo. 7s. 6d. Proofs on India 
paper, 10s. 6d. 

* Ithas been revised by the Poe 
trations are well calculated to give it a permanent interest with 
Oxonians and lovers of the art.””—Literary Gazetle. 

WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


and Skelton’s beautiful illus- 












In 2 vols. 8vo. with a View of Al-Hambra, 26s, 
A IN in 1830. 
By H.D. INGLIS, 
Author of ‘ Solitary Walks through Many Lands,’ ‘A Journey 
through Norway,’ &c. 

“Which we pronounce to be the best English Work on Spain 
that has sepeeree since the publication of Mr. Townsend's Tra- 
vels, published some four years ago.”—Liferary Gazette. 

“A very interesting work....We shall not conclude without 
again recommending it strongly to all interested in the subject.” 
—Athenenm. 

“Mr. Inglis has produced a very valuable book—one which 
will immediately take place of the partial accounts received from 
travellers of late years, and sweep off much of the cloud and mist 
that have so long obscured Spain from our view.”—New Monthly 

lagazine, 

“Its superiority, as a book of travels, is obvious at the first 
glance, aud we can assure our reader he will reap much valuable 
information as to the actual condition of Spain, both political and 
domestic.”— Monthly Magazine. 

WHITTAKER, TREACHER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 





MEDICINE FOR THE MIND. 
oe Just published, No. I. price 5s. of the 
SEFUL FAMILY LIBRARY; consist- 
ing of * Lord Bolingbroke’s Patriotic King,’ and his cele- 
brated ‘ Essay on the Spirit of Patriotism,’ incorporated with such 
observations as may render his lordship’s principles and precepts 
subservient to practical use at this momentous crisis of Reform ; 
and a short disquisition on the English Constitution, by a Re- 
formed Whig. With a hizhly-finished likeness of his "preseut 
Majesty —the best likeness that has appeared. 
The portrait of His Majesty may be had separate, at 1s. each; 
or an edition on commou paper, without the portrait, at 2%. 6d, 
JOHN BROOKS, 421, Oxford-street. 











é Just published, price 8s. 
OLUME VII. of that highly interesting 

: work, THE OLIO, embellished with 29 original and spi- 
rited Engravings. 

“ Itis certainly one of the most amusing periodicals of the day. 
The original articles are well written full of life, vivacity, and 
truth ; the anecdotes, poetry, &c. have been selected witti great 
care. The work is neatly printed, and some of the wood en- 
fravings are really very beautiful. A complete edition of this 
work, which may be obtained in numbers for a mere bagatelle, 
Would form an almost inexhaustible fund of amusement for the 
leisure hours of an industrious mechanic, and a source of pleasing 
pb WP ga for his children. We may conscientiously recom- 
Dispatch” Olio’ to the patronage of the public.”—Weekly 

.“* The original articles are very numerous, and full of all that 
pith and quaintness which make them valuable to the general 
reader, We srenaly recommend this work as a cheap and valu- 
able addition to the library of our fair friends. ‘The illustrations 
(of Which there are twenty-nine in the volume) are finished en- 
Bravings, and will form pleasing and instructive sketches for the 
peueil.’ Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

It is hardly possible to dip auywhere without being attracted 
by the matter to read on.”’—Lilerary Gazette. 

« This is a cheap and elegant work.”—Times. 

This work is worthy the attention of families, as it is of that 
nature that cannot fail to please.”—Johkn Bull. 

“ The engravings are beautiful, and the original matter good, 
with choice selections from the best works.””—Country Payer. 

Part 47, illustrated with four choice en- 
sravings, price Is. 

Nos. 1 and 2 of a new volume are just pub- 
lished, price 3d. each, with engravings. As each volume of this 
— is complete in itself, and the price of the numbers so 
Siting, families and gentiemen will find the preseut an excellent 

pportunity to become subscribers, aud judge for themselves of 
its merits. 
v4 Also, No. 4, of a Series of Engravings for 
; tap Books, containing eight splendid illustrations to Tasso’s 

erusalem Delivered, pri 5 

R Any one of the engravings is worth more than the cost of the 
Whole Monthly Part.”—Felie Farley’s Bristol Journal. 

Published at - = YH Sets may be had. 

ished at the Olio Office, Wine Offi - ; 
wold by all Bookscllon act nc t. ice-court, Fleet-street ; 
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INTERESTING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
EMOIRS of COUNT LAVALLETTE, 
Aide-de Camp to Napoleon, Written by Himself, In 
2 vols. 8vo. (Just ready.) 


Il. 
THE DUTCHMAN’S FIRE-SIDE; 
A Tale. By the Author of ‘ Letters from the South,’ ¢ The Back- 
woodsman,’ * John Bullin America,’ &c, In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


The Octavo Edition of 
CAPTAIN BEECHEY’S VOYAGE TO THE 
PACIFIC, 
With numerous Plates engraved by Finden. 2 vols. 

“A lasting monument of Captain Beechey’s abilities, and an 

honour to his country.”—Literary Gazette. 
IV. 
Companion to the Waverley Novels. 

In small 8vo. neatly bound and beautifully embellished, price 6s. 


each Number, 
STANDARD NOVELS. No. VL 
Containing Cooper’s celebrated Story, 
THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS, 
(the whole 3 vols. in one.) 
HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD BENTLEY, New Bur- 
lington-street. 





In 2 vols, &vo, price 30s. 
HE GREEK TESTAMENT, with English 
Notes. By the Rev. EDWARD BURTON, D.D. Canon of 
Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Oxford. ™ 
Printed for J. PARKER, Oxford; and WHITTAKER, TREA- 
CHER, and Co. Ave Maria-lane, London, 








TO THE VISITORS OF MARGATE AND RAMSGATE, AND 
ALSO TO THE LOVERS OF THE FINE ARTS, 
Now ready, in an elegant little volume, 
. tf +c 1h - 
IDD'S PICTURESQUE POCKET 
COMPANION to MARGATE, RAMSGATE, &&. With 
120 illustrative engravings by G. W. Bonner, 

“* Every visitor to Margate, Ran ,or Broadstairs, should pro- 
vide himself with a copy of this very beautiful littie gem.” — Adlas, 

* The illustrations to this elegant little volume, 120 in number, 
are so exquisitely engraved, that none but the hicest observer 
could distinguish that they were not on steel.”—Morning Caron, 

Vide also Literary Gazette, Sunday Times, Englishman's 
Magazine, &c. &e. 

WILLIAM KIDD, 228, Regent-street. Sold also by G. F, 
peat uate 3s, Ludgate-street; and F. G, HARDING, 24, 

ornhill. 











This day is published, 
HE THIRD VOLUME ofCol. NAPIER’S 
HISTORY of the WAR in the PENINSULA, 8vo. with 
plans. Price 20s, boards, 
** Napier’s History of the Peninsular War is an admirable pro- 
duction, and, ata stroke, levels all others before it.”—Metropolitan. 
T. and W. BOONE, 29, New Bond-street. 





’ r 1 

IRCULATING LIBRARY, 167, NEW 

BOND-STREET, near Grafton-street.—J. ANDREWS, 

in returning thanks for the liberal! and distinguished support with 

which he has been honoured, respectfully begs to submit the fol- 

es superior advantages derived by Subscribers to his Esta- 
ishment. 

1. They have the right of selecting from a valuable and exten- 
sive collection of Standard Works, replete in every department 
of British and Foreign Literature. 

2. They are entitled to the immediate perusal of every new 
book as soon as published, the supply of new publications being 





BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Published by WHI TTARER, TREACHER, and Co, Ave 
‘aria-lane, 
In 1smo. with 7 plates, engraved on steel, price 6s. 6d. bound 
and lettered, 
IRST LINES of ZOOLOGY: 
In Question and Answer. 
By R. MUDIE, Author of ‘The British Naturalist.’ 
In 12mo, with 12 engravings, price 8s. 

2. The Natural History of the Bible; or, a 
Description of all the Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and 
Insects, Trees, Plants, Flowers, Gems, and Precious Stones, men- 
tioned in the Sacred Scriptures, From the best Authorities, and 
alphabetically arranged. By T. M, Harris, D.D. 

In 12mo, with coloured plates, price 5s. 

3. Letters on Entomology. For the Use of 

Young Persons. 





Tn 12mo. price 6s. 

4. The Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom 

Displayed, in a Series of Letters. 
In 12mo. with several engravings, price 3s. 

rom , : h 2 

5. The Elements of Drawing; containing the 
First Principles of Light and Shade, Colouring and Perspective. 
By G. M, Mather, 

In 12mo, with 7 plates, price 2s. 

6. A Practical Explanation of the Elements 

of Architecture, For the Use of Drawing Academies. By G.Smith. 





NEW AND USEFUL BOOKS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
1, YMNS for CHILDREN. By the Rev. 
W. FLETCHER, of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

2. Easy Stories, for the Amusement and In- 
formation of Children of four and five years old. Price 1s. 6d. 

3. First Lessons in Geography. In Question 
and Answer. Written by a Lady, for the use of her own Pupils, 
and intended to be committed to memory at an early age. 4th 
edition. Price Is. i t 

4, First Lessons in the History of England. 
Price is. 6d. 

5. First Lessons in the History of Greece. 
Price 1s. 6d. 

London : N. HAILES, Juvenile Library, 168, Piccadilly, oppo- 
site Bond-street. 








This day is published, 
AVERHILL; or, MEMOIRS of an 
OFFICER in the ARMY of WOLFE, 
By JAMES ATHEARN JONES, 
3 vols. post 8vo. price I/, 11s. 6d. boards, 

“ It is to the full as earnest and impressive, and conceived in 
nearly as philosophical a spirit as ‘ Lawrie Todd,’ while it is more 
full of adventure, character, and historical details.”— Atlas. 

T. and W. BOONE, 29, New Bond-street. 





EASY AND PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READING BOOKS. 

1. ECONS pour les ENFANS de 3 a 5 
Ans, composées de Phrases 2 lire, et de petites His- 

toriettes. 2s. 6d. 

2. Contes pour les Enfans de 5 26 Ans. 2s. 6d. 

3. L’Esope des Enfans; ou, Fables nou- 
velles en Prose. 2s. 6d. 

4. Les Jeunes Enfans, Contes. 3s.—Also, 

Mrs. Barbauld’s Hymns, in Italian. 2s. 6d. 

London: N. HAILES, Juvenile Library, 168, Piccadilly, oppo- 
site Bond-street, 





MR. COBBETT’S TRIAL. 
This day is published, price 1s. (2nd edition,) 
FULL and Accurate Report of the TRIAL 
of W. COBBETT, Esq. before Lord Tenterden and a 
Special Jury, in the Court of King’s Bench, July 7, 1831; with 
Preface, &c. by Mr. Cobbett. 

“* This Report contains matter interesting not only to the pro- 
fessional man, but to the humblest labourer in the kingdom, It 
cannot be too extensively circulated.””—Star. 

London: W.STRANGE, 21, Paternoster-row; Dublin: GRACE, 
Mary-street; and SHAW, Bachelor’s-walk; aad by all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen. 








3. Subscribers may command the purchase of any work of 
eneral interest that may not have been previously added to the 
ibrary, thereby giving to this Establisiment a decided supe- 
riority over every private Collection, however extensive. 

Catalogues, with Terms of Subscription, may be had on appli- 
cation, or forwarded to any part in Town or Country. 









BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THF LAST TWENTY YEARS. 
In Svo. price 18s. in cloth boards, 

HE LONDON CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 

with their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers. Containing the 

Books published in London, and those altered in Size or Price, 

from the Year 1810 to the present time, arranged as follows: — 






1, Miscellaneous Literature (including School Books )—2, Divinity 
and Ecclesiastical History—3, Law and Jurisprudence—4, Medi- 


», Surgery, Physiology, and Chemistry—5, Hebrew, Arabic, 
jreek, Latin, &c, 

eve literary men are but little aware that there exists 
aluable and desirable an auviliary. Its advantages 
are too obvious to requir mmeut.”’—New Monthly Magazine, 

“A repertory most diligently and accurately compiled, and, 
consequently, of great value to the buyers of books, Itis not only 
a guide for the present day, bat the foundation for a standard in 
times to come.”—Literary Gazette. 

Published by ROBERT BENT; and sold by Longman and Co. ; 
Rivingtons; J. Richardson; J. M. Richardson; J. Duncan; 
Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Sherwood and Co,; Poole 
and Edwards; H, Constable, Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers, 


MY i IE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. V., was published on the Ist of August, price 2s, 6d. 

Contents: 1, The Quarterly Review and the Bill—2, Change 
Sweepeth over All, By William Motherwell—3, Reminiscences 
of Elliston. By Elia—4, Sketch of Mr. Huskisson’s Public Life 
and Character. By an_ex-M.P.—5, Four Old Maids. By the 
Author of ‘ Atherton,’ * Truckleborough Hall,’ &c.—6, The Death- 
Bed. By T. Hood—7, The Irish Lord-Lieutenant and his Double, 
By the Author of ‘Tales of the O’ilara Family’—8, Mismanage- 
ment of the Library of the British Museam—9, Sonnet. By Altred 
Tennyson—10, Recent Rambles in the Footsteps of Don Quixote. 
No, IV. By the Author of ain in 1830,’ &c. (Concinded )— 
the Dee—i2, Hercules Paciticatus. A Tale from 
Suidas. By C. L.—13, Borelli and Menotti. By the Author of 
* Scenes in Poland’—14, Stanzas. By A. H.Hallam—15, Oasome 
of the Characteristics of Modern Poetry, and on the Lyrical 
Voems of Alfred Tennyson—16, Lines written on a sudden Arrival 
of Fine Weather in May. By Leigh Hant—1i7, Old Adventures, 
By J. S. Knowles, Author of ‘ Virginius,’ * William Tell,’ * Al- 
fred,’ &.—18, Sonnet. By Jobn —19, The Tornado. An 
African Sketch, By Thomas Pringle—20, Our Early Patriots : 
Sir John Eliot—21, The Minstre!’s Warning. By the Hon, Mrs, 


























































, An Audience of the Grand Duke Cesarowitch Con- 
efore the Polish Revolution. By a distinguished Fo- 
23, Music—24, The Drama—25, Literary Epistles. No. 1. 
» Foe, junior, X&c. &e, 
*,* The Number for September will contain the First of a 
Series of Evsays, under the title of * Peter’s Net,’ by the Author of 
Rlia, 








London: E, MOXON, 64, New Bond-street. 


KING S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
This day is published, . Z 
PRELIMINARY STATEMENT of the 
ARRANGEMENTS for CONDUCTING the various DE- 
PARTMENTS of KING'S COL mdoo; with reference 
particularly to the Regular ( “ducation, the Medical 
School, and the endance of occasional Students, 

Printed for B. Fellowes, 39, Ludgate street, Bookseller and 
Publisher to the College ; C.,J.,G., and F. Rivington ; Hatehas 
and Sons; J. Rodweil; Bowdery aud Kerby; J. Booth; ». Low ; 
W. Straker; Renshaw and Rush; F. C. Westley; C. F. Cock; 
J. M. Richardson; and J. Letts and Son. 























BSERVATIONS on DISTORTIONS of 

the SPINE. and LIMBS, with Remarks on Spinal Irrita- 

By LIONEL BEALE, Surgeon, 
Author of * A Treatise ou Deformities.’ 

Published by WILSON, 16, Prince’s-street, Soho, Price 5s. 
Beale has evinced a perfect acquaiutance with the causes 
ment of the deformities of the human body, No one caa 
peruse his works without feeling that he ought and will be con- 
sulted in those distressing maladies.”—Med. and Surg. Journ. 

“* Modern researches have shown the connexion of nervous 
disorders with spinal irritation. Mr, Beale has given cases which 
exhibit this connexion, and throw a new light on these hitherto 
intractable waladies.”"—Tatler, 


tion. 
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JAMES COCHRANE and Co., 11, Waterloo-place, 
all; and J. ANDREWS, 167, New Bond-street. 
MR. CAMPBELL’S NEW MAGAZINE. 
The Fourth Number of 
[HE METROPOLITAN: 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL 
oF 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE FINE ARTS. 
Edited by THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The Pleasures of Hope ;’ 
ASSISTED BY THE LEADING LITERARY CHARACTERS 
OF THE DAY, 
AND BY 
NAVAL AND MILITARY WRITERS OF DISTINGUISHED 
TALENT. 
Contents. 
1, A Retrospect of Literature,; 8, The Roman yer 
by James Montgomery,Esq.| 9, Biography of Odd Fellows, 
‘0. IT. Cconcluded.) No. I. Howell of Margate. 
2, The Pacha of many Tales,| 10, Naval Novels. By the Author 
No. IIL., by the Author of of ‘ Tales of the Tar.’ 
* The King’s Own.’ 11, A Tributary Strain to Paga- 
3, The ‘Spirit of the Move- nivi. 
ment.’ 12, Riches, No. If. 
4, A Sketch of the General As-| 13, The Life of aSailor, No. TV. 
sembly of Scotland. 14, Bridal of Pisa. By theAuthor 
5, Sonnet, by the late Ugo of ‘Selwyn.’ 
‘oscolo. 15, Temperance Societies. 
6, Anecdotes of the late Mr.| 16, July, 1830—Aux Armes! 
Abernethy. 17, The Parson’s Porch, No. I. 
7, Convent SKetches, No. I., by| 18, The Philosophy of Pain. 
the Author of ‘Spain in| 19, The Village Poet. 
830.” 20, Mrs. Gore’s New Comedy. 
With Original Articles, by distinguished Writers,on the DRAMA, 
MUSIC, and the FINE ARTS, &c.; Reviews of New Publica- 
tions ; and a great variety of Useful Information. 
Contents of the First Number. 
1, Remarks on the Geo; raphy | 9, A Summer Night’s Dream in 
of the Ancients. y Te) the Herngtage at Sirmione 
10, Toa Broken olian Har; 


‘ampbell, esq. 

2, Literature’ of ihe Day—the | 11. Poland!—12, Call to Poland 
New Magazine 13, Political Times 

3, Ma Day 14, The LordChancellor’s Levee 

4, Fashion in Music 15, The Life of a Sailor, No, I. 

5, Memoirs of the Macaw of a 16, The Pacha of many Tales, 
Lady of Quality. By Lady vo. I. By the Author of 
Morgan * The King’s Own.’ 

6, The Hypochondriac 17, France and Europe. By a 

7, The Execution of Calas Distinguished Foreigner 

8, On the Birth-day of the Prin- | 18, Colonel Napier’s History of 
cess Victoria. By Allan the Peninsular War, re- 
Cunningham viewed. 

* A union of very clever men may produce a work that ple 
must buy; and such men are likely enough to join under the 
banners of a name that adds lustre to periodical literature. The 
ground on which Mr. Campbell starts is independence : his in- 
tentions are good, his public views liberal, his spirit energetic 
and mauly.’’--Spectator. 


Contents of the Second Number. 

1, Lord Falkiand’s Dream on, 8, The Quakers’ Carnival in 
the Night before the Battle Dublin 
of Newbury: a new Poem.| 9, Naval Anecdotes 
By James Montgomery, esq.| 10, The Unanimity of Juries 
Author of ‘The Wanderer | 11, ‘ And there shall be no more 
of Switzerland’ Sea’ 

2, Memoirs of the Macaw of a} 12, Anecdotes of the late Mr. 
Lad rne| 

13, Political Times—The Elec- 
tions 

14, Letter from Paris on the 
Present State of Affairs in 
France 

15, Sotheby’s Homer, with a 
Specimen of his New Trans- 
lation of the Odyssey, (un- 


blished ) 
16, Life of Sir Thomas Law- 


Mol 

3, On the View from St. Leo- 
nard’s, Hastings; a new 
Poem, By T, Campbell, esq. 

4, Retrospect of Literatare from 
the earliest period to the 
Twelth Century. By James 
Montgomery, ésq. No. I. 

5, The Troubles in Ireland 





6, The Life of a Sailor, No. Il. 
7, Riches 





rence, reviewed, 


“* Starting, as it did, under the guidance of the eminently 


fted ‘ Bardof H 


,’ whose writings, politicalas well as poetical, 


ve shed a halo round the literature of his country, and at once 





avowing, with a boldness and nerve which cannot be sufficiently 
ded, that, i New M 


act upon principles of stern indepe: 


as to its future success, 





8, the g 
nee, there was little to fear 


nde: 
Metropolitan has been exceedingly 
felicitous in the choice and arrangement of its subjects—exhibit- 
ny an admirable combination of the grave and 
eye admixture of the dulce et utile—the strength, aud nerve, 


ie gay—a very 





per 
Arts, Commerce, and Trade, 


Literature, Science, the Fine 
h find a place in its pages, and 


are each discussed with no common ability, and in a spirit which 
Must command attention, and ensure the approbation of all classes 
of the reading and thinking portion of the community.” —Glas- 


gow Courier. 


—_—— 


Contents of the Third Number. 


1, ay oh eng By Thomas 
am . 
2, ~ anini ‘Solas eum solo ! 
3 trospect of Literature. 
” No. IL By James Montgo- 
mery, esq. 
4, A Captivity among the Rock- 
ites. By an Officer 
5, The New Association for the 
Encouragement of Litera- 


ture 

6, The Graces in Ireland 

7, TheLifeof aSailor. No. III, 

Decline of the Stage 

9, Summer 

10, Memorials of our College. 
No. 1. :—A few Passages in 
the early Life of William 
Mortimer 


S 





11, Epistte in Verse to the Ou- 
rang Outa: 


* 


ns? ihe Metropolitan.—The great celebrity this periodi 


12, Epsom Races; a Sketch 
from Life 

13, The Pacha of Many Tales. 
No. Il. By the Author of 
“The King’s Own’ 

14, Ceeaayner North and Re- 


orm 

15, Dialogues of the Deck. 
No. I. Jack the Giant. By the 
Author of ‘ Tajesof the Tar’ 

16, State of Parties in Dublin. 
By the Author of ‘Sketches 
of the Irish Bar’ 

17, Reform—its Opponents 

18, Narrative of recent Events 
in Poland. No. Il. (De- 
rived from Authority) 

19, Barry O’Meara’s Ubserva- 
tions the Authenticity 
of Bourrienne’s Memoirs of 
Napoleon, reviewed. 

| has so 


WORKS published by JAMES COCHRANE & Co. 


I. 
THE NOVELIST’S LIBRARY ; 


with Biographical and Critical Notices by Thomas Roscoe, esq. ; 
and Itlustrations by George Cruikshank. Publishing in Monthly 
Volumes, uniform with the Waverley Novels, 

In announcing a Select Series of Classical Novels, Messrs. 
Cochrane and Co. disclaim any intention of trespassing on the 
ground occupied by other publishers. Whilst the productions of 
writers of fiction, subsequentto the time of Fielding and Smollett, 
are presented in a periodical form as candidates for public fa- 
vour, the Proprietors are encouraged to extend the field of 
rational entertainment, by offering to English readers CHEAP 
EDITIONS of the Works of those great painters of life and 
manners who reflect Justre on their respective countries, compre- 
hending only such NOVELS and ROMANCES as have been un- 
equivocally stamped with popular regard, and which, from their 
long-admiited superiority over all competitors of their class, and 
their Translation into various languages, are for ever associated 
with the literature of the world. 

The NOVELIST’S LIBRARY will embrace the following 

distinguished Works :— 
Fielding. The Man of the World. Mac- 
Do. enzie. 


Tom Jones. 
Joseph Andrews. 


Amelia. Do. The Man of Feeling. Do, 
Roderick Random, Smollett. |Juliade Roubigne. Do, 
Peregrine Pickle. 5 Don Quixote. Cervantes. 


Humphry Clinker. Do. Gil Blas. 
Vicar of Waketield, Gold-| Guzman 
smith, 


Le Sage. 
d@’Alfarache, or the 
Spanish Rogue. Do. 
Tristram Shandy. Sterne. Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
Gulliver’s Travels. Swift, | ments. 
With others of equal popalerity. whose authors, it is acknow- 
ledged, wrote “for all time,” and whose happy illustrations of 
character and manners prove them to have been familiarly ac- 
quainted with human nature in all its varieties, and capable of 
representing life as they found it; thus furnishing an intellectual 
banquet, replete at once with instruction aud amusement, 

e best uniform editions of these celebrated works have 
hitherto been published in forms and at prices which have placed 
them beyoud the reach of any but the wealthier classes of readers. 
To remove this inconvenience, and supply wants which the public 
has long felt, the Proprietors intend to publish the present edi- 
tion in Monthly Volumes, beautifully printed, and embellished 
with Plates, at the cheap price of Five Shillings per volume, 
neatly bound. Each author cau be purchased separately, 

The First Volume of this Series was published on the Ist of 
July, containing Smollett’s ‘ Humphry Clin ? complete in One 
Volume, with a Memoir of the Author by Thomas Roscoe, esq. ; 
os Portrait by Freeman, and Iilustrations by George Cruik- 
shank, 

The Second Volume was published on the Ist of August, con- 
taining Smollett’s ‘ Roderick Random,’ complete, with Five Il- 
lustrations by George Cruikshank. 

“* The Novelist’s Library (Cochrane and Pickersgill).—The 
two first volumes of this work, containing Smollett’s * Humphry 
Clinker’ and ‘ Roderick Random,’ edited by Mr. Roscoe, have 
just made their appearance, and very tempting specimens of the 
work they are. Ti hey are beautifully got up, and the genius of 
George Cruikshank has been employed to illustrate some of the 
most prominent scenes. Those who are acquainted with the 
talent of this artist (and who is not!) will recognise at once the 
affiuity between his broad humour and that of the celebrated 
author, One sketch of George Cruikshank’s pencil is worth all 
the criticisms and commentaries that ever were written in praise 
of the novels of Tobias Smollett.”.—Morning Herald. 

“* This series is beautifully got up, is remarkably cheap, and 
deserves the patronage of the book-buying public. The illustra- 
tions, by Cruikshank, are conceived in a kindred spirit.””"—Spec- 
tator, July 2. 

Roscoe's Novelist’s Library.—This is the first volume of a series 
which, from the promise it holds out, will put the lovers of this 
delightful species of literature in possession of a choice library of 
humorous and entertaining works at an economical price. Smol- 
lett’s ‘ Humphry Clinker’ is comprised in the volume before us, 
which, besides being elegantly printed, is illustrated with a num- 
ber of humorous and charecterietic designs in George Cruik- 
shank’s happiest manner. Its price is only five shillings. The 
second volume of the series contains the same author’s novel of 
* Roderick Random,’ —Liverpool Alvion, July 11. 

“* The Novelist’s Library.—The exterior, at a single glance, 
has much to recommend it; but if we turn aside what is mere 
ornament, we are delighted to see * that which passeth (outward) 
show’—the works of our best novelists in a handsome and con- 
venient form. ‘ Humphry Clinker’ is familiar to us all, even 
from our childhood ; but in former times a Cruikshank could not 
be found to embellish subjects, though the widest field were 
opened for the purpose. * Humphry Clinker’ is eminently feli- 
citous in this respect, and the genius of Cruikshank has displayed 
itself in its wonted style in the book before us. We must pro- 
nounce the work, at its outset, a valuable acquisition to the li- 
brary ; and have no doubt the continuation of it will be equally 
meritorious.” —Exrcter Alfred. 

On the istof September will be published Smollett’s ‘ Peregrine 
Pickle,’ similarly illustrated. 





I. 
In 2 vols, with Sixteen Iilustrations by Strutt and others, and an 
et portrait of De Foe, engraved on steel, price 10s. neatly 
und, 

DE FOE’S ROBINSON CRUSOE, 
Comprising a Life of the Author, written expressly for this edi- 
tion; Descriptions of the Island of Juan Fernandez, and an 
Account of au Indian who was left there before the time of Alex- 
ander Selkirk, derived from authentic sources. The whole 
forming, with a Notice of Selkirk, the most complete edition ever 
published of this celeb d Romance, 

“Robinson Crusoe is the first book [ ever read with pleasure; 
and I*pelieve every boy in Europe might say the same.”— 
Marmentel. 





Ill. 


History of Poland, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time, by James Fletcher, esq., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge; with a Narrative of the Recent Events, ob- 
tained from a Patriot Polish Nobleman. [tn One Volume sve. 
price 14s. bound in canvas. Illustrated by Portraits of Koskiusko 
and the President of the National Government ( Prince Czarto- 
ryski); also an accurate Map of Poland, including its ancient 
boundaries. 

“At this moment, when the sympathies of all Europe are 
awakened by the gallant struggle which the Poles are making 
against the Despot of the North, a volume yiving a summary of 
the early history of Poland—recording the gallant deeds of its 
former statesmen and warriors—and last, not jeast, giving an 





pron pep ig te 
and su r ent o| com, r 
Mr, li,"—Reading Mercury. pi tor, 





d description of those circumstances which at last caused 
the prostrate sufferer to rise in vengeance on the oppressor, can. 
not be other than highly acceptable to every one. ‘Ihe work i, 
one of great interest, and the information jt contains is so wel 
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timed, that its utility and importance must at once be recognized, 
Portraits of Czartoryski, the President of the National Govern. 
ment; and of General Koskiusko; and a Map of Poland, are 
here supplied, The description of Constantine is as curious as it 
is appalling, and well accounts for the stern determination of the 
Poles todie rather than be subjected to his brutal violence again,” 
—Sunday Times. 


Iv. 
The Staff Officer ; or, the Soldier of Fortune: 
A Tale of real Life. 


* The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill 
together; our virtues would be proud if our fauits whipped them 
not, and our crimes would despair, if they were not cherished 
by our virtues.’ 

By Oliver Moore. In 3 Vols, post 8vo. 24s. 

*€ We are prepared to admit that our extracts do not do justice 
to the work : the writer’s power is in pene mera female cha- 
racter ; but as he judiciously makes it develope itself by incident, 
to illustrate this, would require scenes and pages to be trans- 
ferred to our columns. As a whole, this novel will be read with 
interest: it is light and rang with many very natural scenes, 
many excellent and well-drawn characters, and Without one line 
or word of affectation or pretence.”’"—Atheneum, 
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The Principles of English Composition; 
illustrated by Examples. With Critical Remarks. By David 
Booth, author of the ‘ Analytical Dictionary." In one volume 
12mo. price 78. 6d. bound in cloth, 

** This little volume is distinguishable for the independent view 
which the author has taken of his subject—the distinctness and 
facility with which he decomposes and recomposes the details— 
and the good and well-reasoned principles which direct his cri- 
tiques.”"—Monthly Magazine. 

Vi. 
_ In 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 

The Dwelling of Fancy, with other Poems; 
by J. Augustine Wade, author of ‘Songs of the Flowers,’ &c, 

“<The first poem, ‘The Dwelling of Fancy,’ has much beauty; 
while among the minor pieces are some full of that tender and 
natural teeling—that graceful imagery, which most can appre- 
ciate, and all enjoy: it is poetry passing over the human heart, 
and referring the music it has wakened to the source whence it 
was drawn. ‘The Hymn of Memnon’s Lyre’ is, with all its fan- 
ciful imagery, a most exquisite Poem. The author is quite 
capable to take his place in the foremost rank of our lyric bards,” 
—Literary Gazette. 

Vil. 

The Parliamentary Pocket-Book ; or, a Key 
to the Houses of Lords and Commons; containing Alphabetical 
Accounts of all Members composing the Legislative Assemblies 
of Great Britain, including the New Parliament, with their 
Titles, Official Appointments, Town and Country Residences, 
Relationship, Political Connexions, &c, &c. Also the Regula- 
tions and Standing Orders of both Houses, respecting Privileges, 
Private Bills, Fees, Fines, and Committees. Lists of the Scottish 
and Irish Nobility who do not'sit in the House of Peers; and eve: 
other species of Information respecting the Constitution and 
Usages of Parliament. 

* Acountry may have a good Constitution and a bad Govern- 
ment; and vice versa.—The Constitution of England is immor- 
tal.’—A Saying of Cardinal Richelieu. 

In One thick Volume, crown 8vo. neatly bound. (In a few days.) 
VIII. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 24s. boards, — 

The Club-Book ; consisting of Original Tales 
by the following distinguished Authors: 

ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, Esq. 

JOHN GALT, Esq. Author of * Annals of the Parish.’ 

LORD FRANCIS LEVESON GOWER, Translator of ‘ Faustus.’ 

The ETTRICK SHEPHERD, 

WILLIAM JERDAN, Esq. 

D. M. MOIR, Esq. Author of ‘ Maunsie Waugh.’ 

A. PICKEN, Esq. Author of ‘The Dominie’s Legacy.’ 

TYRONE POWER, Esq. Author of ‘ The Lost Heir.’ 

G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. Author of ‘ Richelieu.’ 

LEITCH RITCHIE, Esq. Author of the ‘ Romance of French 
History.’ 
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Bertrand de la Croix; or, the} The Deer-Stalkers : a Highland 
By the Au- 


Siege of Rhodes. 
thor of * Richelieu. 

Haddad-Ben-Ahab; or, the Tra- 
veller. By the Author of 
* Annals of the Parish.’ 

i By the Author of 
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Eisenbach; or, the Adventures 
ofaStranger : a Metropolitan 
Story. By the Author of * The 
Dominie’s Legacy.’ 

The Fatal Whisper. By John 
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salt. 
The Sleepless Woman, By Wm. 
erdan. 
Dramatic Scenes. By Lord Fran- 
cis Leveson Gower. 
Gowden Gibbie. By Allan Cun- 
ningham. 





Legend. By A. Picken. 
The Painter. By John Galt. 
The Laidlaws and the Scotts. 

By the Ettrick Shepherd. 
The Bridal of Borthwick. By the 

Author of ‘ Maunsie Waugh.’ 
= Unguarded Hour. By John 


alt. 

The Cheatrie Packman. By 
Leitch Ritchie. 

The Bogle o’ the Brae; a Queer 
CourtingStory. By the Ettrick 
Shepherd. 

The Book of Life. By Joho 


Galt, 
The Three Kearneys ; a Tale of 
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, _ Ina few days will be published, P 
The History of the Indian Cholera, in popu- 
lar Language. y Be ag Kennedy, Member of the Royal Col- 
0 


lege of Surgeons. don. 


It has been the object of the author to ry" the subject of every 
a 


species of mystery and speculation, and to 


y before the reader 


a multitude of facts (hitherto unpublished in Europe), explana- 


tory of the origin and laws of the 


stilence, and of a rational 


method of cure. The inefficient and cruel character of the present 
quarantine regulations is exposed, and the adoption of an effec- 
tive and humane system recommended. 
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